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Biarp of the Geek. 


PARLIAMENT reassembled on Wednesday, but it seems | 


clear that the policy of the Veto will not immediately 
be referred to it. 


ference between the Party Leaders, three or four on 
each side, will be arranged to consider if a way of settling 
the constitutional question can be arrived at and sug- 


gested to Parliament. The invitation is plainly to come 


from the Government, and, though Mr. Balfour has not 
Walter Long, who always | 


spoken, his colleague, Mr. 
closely represents his views and line of policy, said on 


Wednesday at the Tariff Reform luncheon that if the 


Government made any efforts towards a settlement, the 
Opposition would meet them with “a ready, willing, 
and patriotic response.” 


* * ~ 


Tue tone of the Tory Press, however, is not unani- 
mous. The “Times” and “Telegraph” promote the 
Conference. But the “Standard” is arrayed in sulky, 
and the “ Morning Post’’ in almost savage hostility, 
the latter calling on Mr. Asquith to announce a series 
of concessions in advance, which, of course, he will 
not do. The “ Post’ insists that the Conference is a 
“ Liberal trap,’’ set with a view to enable the Govern- 
ment to represent themselves as the friends and the Oppo- 


sition as the enemies of peace, and also to help the Liberal | 


Party to postpone an undesirable election. But how can 
these things be if the King proposed the Conference? In 
any case the “ Post ’’ is resolved not to have Mr. Walter 
Long as a delegate, and suggests Lord Cawdor or Lord 
Curzon or Lord Milner instead. 
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There can be no reasonable doubt | 
that, in accordance with the wishes of the King, a Con- | 
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Nor is the action of Lord Rosebery—who would 
naturally not be a party to the Conference—quite 
friendly. He has stated that he will not proceed with 
his Reform Resolutions “ to-day or to-morrow, or imme- 
diately,’’ but that he had no intention of “ deferring ”’ 
them, and that they must remain within the control of 
the House of Lords, as being distinct from the Govern- 
ment’s proposals. In other words, the House of Com- 
mons is to be muzzled, but the House of Lords is to be 
free. So far as the Ministerialists are concerned, the 


| main body are likely to acquiesce in a Conference, though 


not in a compromise. But there is natural restless- 
ness among the Radicals, the Nationalists, and the 
Labor Party. And if they do not join the dance, how 
far is the new game of “Conference’’ likely to go! 
It appears to be settled that the Conference is to be 
small, official, and secret, and that it shall consist of 
the party leaders in both Houses of Parliament, with 


one or two lieutenants apiece. 
«+ 7 


Ir is half formally announced that the Duke of 
Connaught will succeed Earl Grey as Governor-General 
of Canada. The Duke’s appointment is said to be a 
kind of moral legacy left by King Edward, whose wishes 
are now to be respected. Personally, the Duke has 
many qualifications; he is a competent and popular 
soldier; he has sense, discretion, experience, and an 
excellent temper. Whether the slight extension of the 
precedent involved in the Duke of Argyll’s appointment 
is a wise one is more doubtful. It will be difficult for a 
Royal Duke to play the same free part in the criticism 
of Colonial politics as the abler kind of Governor-General 
is wont to play. The result will be that he may have 
to act as practically a colorless medium between the 
Home and the Colonial Government, and that his 
functions will be almost exclusively social. This change 
is in line with the Colonial tendency to complete 
national independence, but it might place a Royal 
Prince in a position wanting in dignity and in force. 

* * * 

Tue Bill for the suppression of Finnish autonomy, 
after its consideration by a small Committee, has now 
returned to the whole Duma. The first reading was 
carried by 196 votes to 105. The unanswerable legal 
case was well put by M. Miliukoff for the Liberals and 
by a section of the Octobrists. But the great mass of 
this party is working with the Right in support of 
M. Stolypin. The subsequent discussion was carried on 
under a rigid guillotine procedure. Speeches were 
limited, and the long schedules setting forth one after 
another the list of subjects withdrawn from the control 
of the Finnish Diet was passed in seven minutes. 
Amendment, indeed, was apparently impossible under 
these rules. The Social Democrats withdrew by way of 
protest at an early stage of this farce, and the rest of 
the Opposition followed their example a little later. 
Only thirty-seven members of the Majority were in 
favor of excepting legislation regarding the Press from 
the usurpation of the Duma. No further changes are 
now possible in the Duma, and it is not expected that 
the Upper House will introduce any. Some Octobrists 
who had contemplated a protest against the “ inter- 
ference” of British public opinion are now so ashamed 
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of the scandalous conduct of the Duma that they have 
abandoned their original intention. The manner of this 
lawless act has been worthy of its promoters and its 
conception. 

* * * 

Tue agitation among the Turks against any settle- 
ment of the Cretan question save by a final and per- 
manent recognition of Turkish sovereignty is on the in- 
crease, and is spreading from the Press to the masses 
even in provincial centres. There is great anger over an 
interview with King George, published in the “ Neue 
Freie Presse,’’ and the organ of the Committee declares 
that it is time to declare a boycott of Greek goods, 
which must be followed by a demand for an abject 
apology from Greece, backed by a threat of war. The 
interview was absolutely inoffensive, though certainly 
it contained the statement that the Cretans are irre- 
vocably Greek by sentiment and determination as well 
as by race. The frothy chauvinism which the Turks, 
usually a dignified and magnanimous people, think it 
worthy of themselves to display in this crisis need not be 
taken too seriously. It is hardly conceivable that war 
can be provoked on so slight a pretext. But certainly 
the chances of settlement are rendered very difficult by 


this attitude. 
* * * 


Tue British proposals for a temporary compromise 
have not been well received. The idea of sending M. 
Zaimis back to the island as Governor is, indeed, prob- 
ably impracticable. Neither Greece nor Turkey would 
consent ; he would not go, and the Cretans would not re- 
ceive him if he went. But Sir Edward Grey is very 
properly anxious to prevent any worsening in the status 
of the island, provided the Cretan Assembly will re-open 
its doors to the Moslem deputies. His attitude has been 
sharply criticised in Paris, where the impossible idea 
prevails of putting Crete finally and permanently back 
under Turkish rule, subject to the recognition of its 
autonomy. That would mean the coercion of the island 
and its perpetual repression by European, if not by 
Turkish, troops. The German Press has done its best 
to persuade Constantinople that Germany takes a purely 
pro-Turkish view of this crisis, and the legend that 
King George V. has personally intervened on behalf of 
his uncle of Greece is being sedulously propagated. The 
Young Turks seem to have swallowed the bait, and are 
rather clumsily threatening us with the loss of their 
friendship and the formation of a German alliance. They 
appear to forget that Germany has no status in the 
Cretan question, that she is not a Mediterranean Power, 
and could not help them to bully Greece, even if she 


would. 
* * * 


WE are glad to see the “ Times ”’ setting itself firmly 
against the proposal—by whom made?—that Lord 
Kitchener shall succeed Lord Minto as Governor-General 
of India. It is impossible to imagine that it comes from 
Lord Morley or the Cabinet. The separation of the 
supreme civil from the supreme military power has 
always been a canon of Indian Administration, and in 
Lord Kitchener’s case there were personal reasons for 
desiring that the two powers should be distinct, and that 
the civil authority should be well armed against the en- 
croachments of the soldier. The fact that Lord 
Kitchener is a sensible administrator is nothing to the 
point. We do not need to go to a soldier for the 
qualities which another type of public servant is specially 
trained to develop. Moreover, we are not aware that 
Liberal principles are quite without representation 
among men of power and consequence, and we should 





expect to see recourse had to this class before putting 


India under a soldier. 
* * * 


THouGHTLEss journalism is never tired of pro- 
posing tasks for Royalty for which it is unfitted. Thus 
the “Times” of to-day (Friday) unwisely publishes a 
posthumous letter of Sir Robert Giffen, in which he 
proposes that the King should ex-officio preside over 
the Cabinet. Thus we undo two hundred years of 
English history. If Sir Robert Giffen had been alive, 
he might have been asked how the Cabinet, being a 
homogeneous body, responsible to Parliament, and re- 
presenting definite views of public policy, could have 
as its Chairman an impartial person, without political 
training, possibly, or probably, without sympathy with, 
or knowledge of, the business in hand, and, above all, 
without responsibility? To our flunkeys of the modern 
Press everything seems sacred save the laws and customs 
under which they live. But one expected something 
better of Sir Robert Giffen. 

* * * 

On Thursday M. Briand, setting out his Ministerial 
policy before the Chamber, definitely promised his new 
scheme of scrutin de liste and proportional representa- 
tion. He admitted that scrutin d’arrondissement had 
saved the country from Boulangism; but now that the 
Republic was established, a more national system, less 
subject to petty local interests, was wanted. The method 
of proportional representation will, therefore, be the 
Belgian plan, not that advocated by Lord Courtney and 
the English Society. At the same time, the life of the 
Chamber will be extended from four to six years, with 
renewals of one-third only at intervals of two years. 
The result may make for stability and continuity, though 
whether it will tend to large or fruitful work, we rather 
doubt. At present, the Chamber rarely seems to com- 
plete its work on any Bill, save under the stimulus of an 
imminent general election. M. Briand promised an in- 
come tax Bill without an “ inquisitorial” basis, which 
will mean no basis at all, and probably no Bill. He 
spoke rather strongly on national defence. 

* * & 

Mr. RoosEvELt’s mind continues to feed crudely 
on the raw material of science and history. On Tuesday 
he delivered the Romanes Lecture at Oxford, taking 
the wide subject of “ Biological Analogies in History.”’ 
He suggested, without tracing, a resemblance between 
the birth, growth, and change of physical groups of 
animal life and the development of national and civilised 
groups of men. Latterly, the period of develop- 
ment had been that of one race, the white, or 
European, and especially of the English-speaking peoples. 
Was that time of growth coming to an end? Pro- 
bably the permanent types were those where, though 
intellect counted high, character counted higher. 
Neither social nor international problems were governed 
either by hardness of heart or by softness of head, by 
sentimentality or by brutality. One nation ought only 
to manage another for its good. National disarmament 
should proceed, but not so fast that the best races might 
be struck down by the worst. Generally, the standard of 
private honor should be applied to public affairs. Speak- 
ing to a body of journalists, Mr. Roosevelt condensed 
this chapman’s philosophy into the suggestion that 
the newspaper writer should keep a soft tongue and a 
big stick. What is this but the nonsense recipe of 
Alice in Wonderland, slightly adapted !— 


“Speak gently to your little boy and beat him when he 
sneezes.”’ 


* * * 
Herr Dernsurc, the clever man of business who 
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became the first Colonial Minister of the German 
Empire three years ago, has resigned under circum- 
stances which are still somewhat mysterious. The 
success of his work is generally admitted. But he has 
encountered great difficulties in dealing with the pro- 
blems raised by the diamond concessions in South-West 
Africa. The colonists accuse him of sacrificing their 
interests to the big financiers in Berlin. He failed, 
on the other hand, to protect the companies from the 
taxation which the Reichstag insisted (in his view pre- 
maturely) on imposing upon them. The triumph of 
the Clerical-Conservative coalition in Prussia meant, 
in general terms, the supremacy of agrarian over in- 
dustrial interests, and this was already reflected in the 
new difficulties which he encountered in his Colonial 
schemes. But it is believed that he is really out of 
sympathy with the whole direction of German policy, 
both in Prussia and in the Empire. A general election 
to the Reichstag is due next spring, and its result is 
not likely to be favorable to the present régime. Men 
of business, from their own standpoint, like the domi- 
nation of the Centre and the Conservatives as little as 
the Socialists themselves. 
* * * 


In spite of the fact that May covered Whit-week, 
the Royal funeral, and the period of mourning, the 
Board of Trade returns show enormous increases. The 
volume of imports exceeds that of 1909 by nearly ten 
and a-half millions, and the exports by over four mil- 
lions. Most of the staple trades, except coal, show large 
increases. The exports were, of course, considerably 
affected by the long pause in our industrial activities. 
A fresh advance this month is certain, and the best 


authorities predict a full run of two years’ work at high 
pressure. 
* - : 


Proressor Gotpwin Smit died on Tuesday at the 
age of eighty-six at his beautiful house at Toronto. He 
was, perhaps, the last of the great polemical Radicals of 
the nineteenth century, though his mental attitude was 
rather harder, more independent, and more open to 
prejudice than that of his contemporaries. To the last 
his writing was a model of nervous and vivid English, 
while such a monograph as his “ Three English States- 
men ’’ will remain one of our best examples of critical, 
though not perfectly balanced, historical writing. He 
had two careers, an earlier one, spent at Oxford 
and as a great force in English philosophic Radicalism ; 
a later one as a kind of intellectual leader of free Cana- 
dian thought. The two often coalesced, and on such 
subjects as Home Rule, the South African war, 
Socialism, and religious development, Goldwin Smith re- 
mained an unceasing and powerful critic of our home life. 


* * * 


ANOTHER figure of singular brilliancy has passed 
away in Sir William Butler, soldier, traveller, writer, 
and, in a true sense of the word, statesman. Butler’s 
policies have been disputed, his qualities of soldier never. 
He belonged to the Wolseley school, and all his services 
—in Canada and North and South Africa—were success- 
ful and distinguished. He paid the penalty of his 
frank warning to Lord Milner on the proper measure 
to be taken of war with the Dutch Republics by being 
shut out from a command which, from knowledge and 
genius, he would probably have filled better than any 
of his contemporaries. He advised that the new busi- 
ness of defending the British Colonies would take a 
larger force than Lord Milner contemplated for the 
offensive operation which was to end in a swift parade 





to Pretoria. Butler was a most brilliant talker, and he 
had the many-sided character and the strong artistic 
feeling and interests which set off a career full of the 
romance of adventurous war. His writing was full of 
color and freshness. 

* * * 


On Thursday Sir George Newnes died suddenly. 
He will be remembered as the real founder of the modern 
school of popular English journalism, whose most notable 
models were “ Tit-Bits ’’ and the “ Daily Mail.’’ Indeed, 
the latter publication was merely an extension of Sir 
George’s idea of “ giving the public what they want,” 
and serving them in minute detached doses of gossip and 
“pemmican ’’ fact. Tlie promoters of the “ Mail’’ and 
“ Express ’’ came, we believe, from Sir George’s office, 
and built up their fortunes on clever imitations of “ Tit- 
Bits.’’ Sir George passed from the popular weekly to 
the popular magazine, and there again the Harmsworths 
and Pearsons followed him, attracting and retaining an 
enormous new public, asking merely for amusement. His 
most serious venture was the ‘“ Westminster Gazette,’’ 
which he owned for many years. Sir George had the 
home-spun genius which adapts a simple idea. He was 
a man of genial temper and singularly modest and kindly 


personality. 
* * * 


Tue civilised world celebrated this week the cen- 
tenary of Robert Schumann’s birth. The affection with 
which his contemporaries regarded his gentle and sen- 
sitive personality has never ceased to influence the 
judgment of a later generation. The world does not 
forget the generous critic and the loyal friend. His 
greater work was undoubtedly his minor work. There 
is no ebb and flow of fashion in the appreciation of his 
songs and of his romantic compositions for the piano. 
Not even Schubert’s lyric gift was truer in its flight than 
his creative settings of Heine. More original even than 
the songs were his descriptive compositions for the 
piano, and, above all, the “ Kinderscenen.” This 
humor, this power of whimsical suggestion, this astonish- 
ing ability to render in sound all the wonder and fancy 
of a child’s life, were something new in music, and, 
indeed, one might almost say, in art itself. His more 
ambitious work has never ceased to interest musicians, 
but it is not by it that he lives in the regard of the 
larger public. 


x 7 * 


“ Tue Harvest,’’ by Mr. S. L. Robinson, presented 
last Tuesday by the Irish Players, is one of the most 
powerful pieces of work to which this movement has as 
yet given birth. It was scarcely surprising that a few 
hisses should be heard at the end of the performance, 
for the picture of Irish life is exceedingly gloomy. It 
shows the peasant, whether on or off the land, as a hope- 
less moral failure. On the land he is incapable and dis- 
honest; off the land—perverted by a false system of 
education—he is base and corrupt. This picture may 
cr may not be a libel in point of fact ; but of its artistic 
ability there can be no doubt. The play is far more 
solid in its workmanship than most of the Irish plays, 
which are apt to be sketchy and insubstantial. Its chief 
defect is a lack of structural proportion: the thin and 
slight first act does not sufficiently announce the theme, 
or prepare us for what is to come. The second act, on 
the other hand, is very interesting, and the last act 
really impressive. The theme is something like that of 
Sudermann’s “ Die Ehre,’’ but it is handled without any 
of Sudermann’s theatricality. The performance, all 
round, was quite admirable. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE RISKS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


Ir may now be taken for granted that the Government 
will issue a formal invitation to the leaders of the Oppo- 





sition to confer with them in private on the Constitu- 
tional crisis, and that this step has been taken at the 
suggestion of the King. Judging from the language of 
Mr. Walter Long, it is not likely to be refused. So 
far as we can judge by the tone of the Conservative Press, 
only one section of the Tory Party, and that not the 
strongest, accepts the proposal with alacrity ; while the 
“ Morning Post ’’ goes so far as to suggest that an in- 
vitation to confer with Mr. Lloyd George is like a sum- 
mons to sup with the devil. We imagine, however, that 
no party calling itself constitutional will twice repeat 
the offence of which it was guilty on the 30th’ of 
November last, when, without informing the Crown or 
regarding its interests, it turned the British Constitution 
upside down. If the King has suggested the temporary 
use of a Round Table, he has not travelled out of the 


traditional line of the British Monarchy. Queen Victoria 


took a similar, though not so formal, a course in the dis- | 
putes between the two Houses over the Irish Church Act | 


and the Franchise Act of 1884. In the former case, she 
communicated direct with the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Lords; in the latter, Lord Morley informs us, 
she made many indirect suggestions and communications 
through Sir Henry Ponsonby. 
remember that the controversy had attained a riper 


point than the present quarrel with the Lords, and that | 


even then there would have been no compromise if Glad- 


stone had not wanted to avoid an “organic’’ dispute | country. If we can secure the representative principle, 


In neither instance did the Sovereign | 


with the Lords. 


But it will be well to | 


propose actual plans, leaving the real burden of nego- | 


tiation and responsibility to the great Minister whom 
she feared even more than she admired. The same con- 
dition would naturally apply to the present Conference. 
We imagine that it would be held between Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Crewe, or Lord Loreburn, and Mr. Lloyd 
George on the one hand, and Mr. Balfour, Lord Lans- 


downe, and Mr. Walter Long, or Mr. Austen Chamber- | 


lain, on the other. 
decisions, if it arrived at any, would have no power to 
bind the House of Lords, the House of Commons, or the 
Tory, Liberal, Nationalist, or Labor Parties. It 


It would sit in secret, and its 


could simply report and ask leave to sit again, or | 


merely report and leave its work or its failure at the 
disposal of the legislative bodies. In a word, it could 
only be an informal, and quite possibly infructuous, Con- 
ference ; it can in no sense develop into a Convention. 
At this stage, it is necessary to ask what such a 
Conference can have to confer about. Let us say at once 
that its mere assembling amounts to an admission on 
the part of the Tory Party that a Liberal grievance 
exists, so grave as to disturb the constitutional balance 
and threaten the peace of the realm. But to some plain- 
thinking people Conference spells Compromise, and here 
we at once realise the difficulties of the Prime Minister’s 
position. The powers and liberties of the House of 
Commons were not chaffered across a table; they were 





struggled for and fought for during four hundred years 
of English history. The right to tax; the right to em- 
body a freshly-won popular mandate; the right to re- 
present and fulfil the continually changing needs of a 
modern community—are centred in the House of Com- 
mons to a degree unknown to any other Constitution in 
the world. Such a body must needs watch with peculiar 
jealousy the temporary withdrawal of the party leaders 
from its life for secret pour-parlers on the Constitution, 
to be followed, maybe, by the presentment of a scheme 
in whose aid the party Whips would be invoked. Only 
a Minister of great experience, high authority, and 
known thoroughness of view, could be sure of carrying 
the party with him through such a transaction, in- 
volving, as it must, many doubtful passages, and 
perhaps a not wholly satisfactory There 
is another difficulty. The Ministerial Party is homo- 
geneous in its aim, but not in its make-up. Neither the 
Labor Party, nor the Nationalist Party, may care to be 
represented in the coming Conference. But both 
sections are sure to watch it with a vigilant, not to say a 
suspicious, eye, and to scan its work without a trace of 
the pride of parentage. Nor must the formed convic- 
tions and rooted sentiments of the mass of the pro- 
gressive electorate, and the substantial verdict which they 
delivered five months ago, be left out of account. That 
force has been impressed and collected once ; it may not 
be so easy to marshal it again should a weaker policy 
be commended to it. We deal to-day with the people, 
not with Monarchs and Ministers, and with them the 
settlement must be made. “ After all,’’ the average 
Radical will say, “either the Commons or the Lords, 
either plutocracy or democracy, are to govern this 


issue. 


without undue disturbance to the new King’s reign, 
well and good. We thought that the election had 
carried us some way towards an issue, but if a Conference 
really enables us to obtain a House of Lords that will 
let Liberal measures through, we have no objection. 
But we are not going either to admit the absolute Veto 
of the peers, or to surrender the taxing powers of the 
House of Commons.” There, in our view, stands the 
Liberal-Radical Party, and not a hundred Conferences 
will make it budge an inch from its position. 

If, however, we are asked, as good citizens, to 
envisage a method of approach and pacification, to give 
some weeks of breathing space to a new and in- 
experienced Sovereign, and to let a handful of our 
leading men explore the reserves of good sense and 
good feeling that party statesmanship may contain, we 
may fairly yield a qualified assent. Under the circum- 
stances, the Government could not well shut the door 
on the King’s desire for a conference; and all that 
was most, as well as all that was least, real in the 
sentiments of the last month combines to give force to 
such a suggestion. But if it is a case of waiting, it is 
for waiting with powder dry and matches burning. 
The forces that sustain democracy in this conflict are 
not likely to be dissipated, but they may well lose 
their unity and striking force, and there we see the 
visible danger of the Conference. Half our battle was 


won. We had got the Budget; but for the King’s 
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death, we should have got the Veto. Now other in- 
fluences are to be set at work, under which the edge 
of popular feeling may be blunted. For the moment 
it is not even certain whether we are to re- 
serve our forces, while our opponents let slip 
theirs over the whole field of action. Lord 
Rosebery still holds over our heads his proposal 
for re-constituting the House of Lords as a self-elective 
body, secure from any interference by the Crown in the 
interests of Liberal and Radical measures. He even 
regards his resolutions as standing apart from thegeneral 
constitutional issue, which, we need not say, it would 
turn completely and finally in favor of the Lords and 
of the Conservative Party. In this matter there can be 
no doubts or reserves. The Rosebery resolutions must 
be abandoned, formally and whole-heartedly, as a sine qua 
The Liberal machinery of 
public agitation has been entirely suspended, the 
Asquith resolutions will be hung up if the Conference 
proceeds, and with what face can a counter-work such 
as the Rosebery proposals be pursued? We may enter- 
tain large or small hopes of a Conference; but if it is 
to go on beyond the stage of mere manceuvring for a 
lead, in which each party knows that the other knows 
what it is aiming at, it must, in form at least, be an act 


non of the Conference. 


of peace rather than a tactic of war. 





THE MID-VICTORIAN RADICAL. 


Tue loss of two such personalities in public life as 
Goldwin Smith and Sir William Butler suggests a link 
not only in the almost simultaneous ending of two shining 
and crowded lives, but in the political creeds which these 
men professed. On the face of it, no two individuals 
could be less alike than Smith and Butler—one a philoso- 
phical agriostic, the other an ardent Catholic and a keen 
professional soldier ; one a vehement Unionist, the other 
an uncompromising Nationalist. Yet there were points 
on which these two men converged. Both were strong 
Radicals; both, defending specific wars, hated and 
despised the spirit of militarism. ‘“ War,’’ said Sir 
William Butler, in the presence of the present writer 
and of some distinguished fellow-soldiers, “is the sum of 
every human crime ’’ ; Goldwin Smith, following a con- 
sistent tradition of his school, could rarely speak of 
Napoleon as other than a barbarian and a Corsican 
“bandit.” At the dim end of his career, separated from 
the comrades of a life-time, Goldwin Smith rejoined 
that far-shining company in repudiation of the doctrine 
of force as applied to our Colonial development; 
and Butler, loyal to his command, but seeing, with 
his quick Irish eye, what was hidden from civilian 
self-confidence, divined the immense perils and obstacles 
involved in the conquest of the Boer Republics. No 
country could receive better services than such men gave 
it. Butler was, by all accounts, a specially equipped com- 
mander in the kind of war for which his imaginative in- 
telligence fitted him, and in which this country of pioneers 
is mostly concerned. But his interest was specially in the 
human problem which British administrators (unless 











He knew that 
the end of British Government was not force, and, 


they are Irish) are apt to ignore. 


therefore, that forcible means should be sparingly em- 
ployed. Far beyond this brilliant Irish soldier’s in- 
tuitive Radicalism lay the great intellectual reinforce- 
ment which Goldwin Smith’s closely and variously 
trained mind brought to Mid-Victorian democracy. No 
man could more revivify the inspiring passages of our 
history. No man could make the best of our statesman- 
ship stand out more saliently from the worst, and trace 
with a firmer hand the lineage of our free institutions. 
No man was less of a snob or an aristocrat, and 
more of a true believer in the innate political 
force of the British nation. He was, we suppose, a 
Little Englander at a time when, as now, the main 
intellectual effort of his countrymen was needed for 
the toughening of its fibre of thought and the ameliora- 
tion of its impoverished social life. He thought that 
Canada might leave us and join the States, just as some 
thinkers of to-day imagine that Great Britain and the 
States and Canada may come to be part of a single 
Federation. But the writer whose hero was the better 
Pitt, and who rarely admired Revolution save in an 
English dress, could never be called a be-littler of his 
nation. He could not be brutal or callous; he could not 
pass over such episodes as the suppression of the Irish 
rebellion of ’98 as if it were a casual trip in a nation’s 
career. But, as it happens, it has fallen to the Vic- 
torian Radicals to reveal a large share of the true 
glories of English history, and Goldwin Smith deserves 
his full share of credit for that renovating work. 

Goldwin Smith, to reverse a pregnant phrase of his 
own, which he applied to Richelieu, thought more of 
life than of organisation. Thus he could not see his 
way to new ideals of old societies, based on their economic 
or political re-arrangement. He was a foe of Socialism ; 
most of his later criticism was directed to conservative 
ends, such as the preservation of Free Trade and the 
maintenance of the Act of Anglo-Irish Union. Nor 
could he be said to cherish large ultimate hopes. He 
looked to the better, not to the best; the old optimistic 
theology had vanished from his clear and cold, but not 
quite unsympathetic intelligence ; and he did not cherish 
the vision of a swift regenerative force, springing from the 
undismayed soul of mankind. Gone from his eyes were 
the Fall of Man and his Redemption ; extreme hope and 
despair had alike been planed off human experience. 
Not that the agnostic visions of forty years ago appealed 
to him. Evolution did not appear to him a moral force ; 
the worship of humanity was an abstraction; the 
instinct of altruism, the idea of brotherhood, “ cosmic 
emotion,’’ the national or Imperial idea, would never 
overcome the anti-social or non-social instincts, the deep- 
rooted, individual selfishness of man. Nor could he see 
theistic belief, though he seemed to reject it, disappear- 
ing without some moral shocks and dangers. Still less 
could it be replaced by any rational code which would 
prevent a Napoleon or a Lord Steyne finding and getting 
the best of a world whose instinctive morality must, in 
the main, be that of the over-dog—even that of the 
sensual over-dog. Essentially, therefore, he aimed at 
moderation. In politics, he glorified reform, not revolu- 
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tion, and it pleased him to think that two of his political 
heroes, Pym and Cromwell, had fixed ideas of constitu- 
tional government, a splendid and almost modern concep- 
tion of the English State, behind their immense disturb- 
ance of the existing order. In religion, he imagined 
Christianity cleared of the old Hebraic cosmogony and 
the supernaturalism of the Gospels, while a simple faith 
of humanity, relieved of its less practicable standards, 
and possibly divorced from theism, shed a tranquil, if 
dubious, light on life’s impenetrable mysteries. But even 
if existence became more cheerful with the gradual 
amelioration of nearly all its material ills, the shadow of 
doubt as to its continuance beyond the grave, which 
science had cast upon it, could never recede. Goldwin 
Smith’s society was one for disciplined probity and in- 
telligence to enjoy, or at least to accept. It had a mes- 
sage for those who had well-tuned ears to hear. But it 
was hardly a creed for the masses. 

The real value of such a man as Goldwin Smith was 
his obstinate faculty of truth-telling to his day and 
generation. He was not a great thinker. Neither 
the intensely self-critical stage which we have 
reached, nor our wider horizons of social effort, 
were open to the mid-Victorian Radical. But what he 
saw he saw definitely and firmly—the House of Lords 
modernised, Ireland relieved of an alien church and land 
law, war yielding to arbitration, Anglo-America united, 
and, in the world of thought and social activities, more 
knowledge and less superstition, more leisure, longer life 
and a juster distribution of its comforts, more of reason, 
less of passion, life sweeter, though death never less 
bitter. It was a limited outlook, yet an intellectual 
meliorist of the type of Goldwin Smith would have 
said that the horizon was as wide as man’s contracted 
gaze could take in. We even miss from his precise and 
virile rhetoric the calm benevolence of the greater Mill, 
his wider, if dimly cherished, hopes for the future of 
mankind. Probably Smith’s later remoteness from 
European problems, his identification with a young and 
prosperous society, like Canada, took the keenness off 
his old incisive views of democratic politics. His in- 
tellectual habits were formed before the wide conspectus 
of modern industrial life had been unrolled to the 
eyes of its later students. But what he and thinkers 
like him could see as clearly as any of us was where 
the track of downright reaction led. So far as we 
remember, the entire school of surviving Victorian 
Radicals—Spencer, Morley, Meredith, Hardy, Courtney, 
Beesly, Harrison—revolted, with Goldwin Smith, against 
the South African War, as unanimously as they drew 
away from the cause of the Confederate States. They 
obeyed in this respect an inviolable moral tradition, 
and a rigid habit of political thought which did not 
descend to all their successors. Not one step on the 
broad path along which Imperialism, Protection, Con- 
scription travel together has been taken by any one 
of tltese great companions-in-arms. The reward of this 
faithfulness is that the old Radicals find their places 
in the fighting ranks of democracy filled by new parties, 
great masses of working-class thinkers, widely differing 
from their economic views, but echoing and carrying on 
their creed of national liberty, of the moral and economic 





unity of States, and of a world, not indeed cleared of 
poverty, or vice, or error, or injustice, but relieved of 
many of the giant perversities of their own day and of 
ours. 





WOMEN’S PLACE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Tue Women’s Congress which opened its session 
this week at the Japan-British Exhibition is not in 
any sense a political demonstration, being, in fact, of 
a severely practical and specialist character. 
would propose to hold a Men’s Congress for the dis- 
cussion of “Some Aspects of Men’s Work.’’ Many, 
indeed, of the topics are not such as to bring 
sex differences into prominence, while some of the 
active participators in the Congress would shrink from 
identification with “a woman’s movement.’’ But the 
very occurrence of such a Congress implies a growing con- 


No one 


sciousness among women of all classes and all tempera- 
ments that modern life is full of issues upon which there 
rightly exists “a woman’s point of view.’’ The agitation 
for the franchise is mainly, though by no means entirely, 
the endeavor to enforce a recognition of this truth in 
politics. Not entirely, because the franchise is de- 
manded not merely on grounds of sex, but on the common 
ground of humanity as the democratic basis of citizen- 
ship. But it is the existence of special interests of 
women, in various departments of public, industrial, 
professional, and domestic life, that gives the value and 
significance to such a Congress. Women must come 
together as women, partly because they have certain 
sex disabilities to overcome in seeking to secure and to 
perform their share in the political and economic func- 
tions hitherto confined to men, but, partly also, because 
in every sphere of activity their sex assigns them, if 
not separate divisions of labor for men, yet special 
aptitudes and interests. Although, then, the first 
crude view of the Women’s Movement is apt to 
provoke the hasty judgment that it is based on a denial 
of the importance of sex difference and the insistence of 
women upon the right to perform all the work that men 
perform upon the same terms as men, a closer know- 
ledge of the actual claims dispels any such mis- 
conception. 

Upon this matter nothing can be more illuminating 
than the progress of this Congress, and the dis- 
cussions that have taken place this week. The shallow 
criticism of the upholders of subjection, that the real 
meaning of the women’s movement is a desire to escape 
the duties of maternity and to cultivate the manly arts, 
receives no support from these debates. Whether the 
discussion be directed towards the work of women in local 
government as administrators and officials, or in regard 
to considerations of education and hygiene, it is the 
special experience, the special capacities and opportuni- 
ties, of women that furnish the staple of the speeches. 
The papers read furnish, in effect, a very complete 
précis of the special contribution which women can make 
towards the physical, moral, and economic efficiency of 
the nation, precisely because they are not men. Every- 
where there lies the clearest recognition that, for most 
women, the care of a house and the bearing and rearing 
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of children, remain the work of paramount importance. 
It is very largely due to the reluctance to admit women 
to any adequate share in the counsels of the nation, and 
in the administration of national services, that so much 
of this private work remains so unskilfully performed. 
The health of the nation, physical and moral, it is now 
recognised in words at any rate, depends more upon a 
wise and instructed motherhood than upon any other 
But little will be actually 
achieved so long as in all matters of hygiene, education, 
and industrial regulation, the vital decisions are 
those of male experts, hardly qualified at all by 
woman’s experience and wisdom. There is even a 
danger, perceptible here not for the first time, lest, after 
women have gained a fuller formal share than they 
possess at present in the ordering of these affairs, a too 
masculine conception of efficiency should prevail. For it 
is pretty certain that where alleducational and professional 
standards and methods have been man-made, the types 
of women who, accepting these standards and methods, 
achieve success, will not stand for what is best and most 
desirable in womanhood. Upon the whole it will be 
the more masculine among women who will succeed in 
the examinational and other tests 


factor. comparatively 


set by men. An 
instance of the danger of a too easy acceptance of these 
masculine standards and methods may, we think, be 
found in the very phrasing of the theme which engaged 
the Congress upon Wednesday, a “ University Standard 
in Home Science.’’ The notion that home-keeping can 
be turned into a science and made a subject for a course 
of lectures, an examination, and a “ degree,’’ is absurd. 
Mrs. Sidgwick pricked this foolish notion by pointing 
out that, though the results of many sciences may and 
ought to be applied to the making of a home and the 
rearing of children, home-keeping would always remain 
an art, requiring interests and qualities which could 
never be acquired in a “ University standard.’ All 
that it is necessary to say is that as women and 
children form by far the larger portion of every 
while the life of the home and the 
early bringing up of children, lying outside the 
great waves of reform, necessarily remain the haunts 
of many dangerous errors and obsolete survivals, it is of 
the utmost importance that the fullest light of modern 
knowledge and reflection should be turned upon the 
home, and that women, the chief and often the sole 
administrators of this great province, should take counsel 
among themselves upon the desirable reforms. 

Even so, it is essential to bear in mind that, while 
marriage and motherhood remain the chief and largest 
province, stern facts of population and the modern 
structure of the family require that most girls 
should be brought up with a view to an in- 
dependent livelihood, should they prefer to remain 
unmarried, or, being married, to remain workers 
rather than mothers. 
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Perhaps for reasons of economy 
of time, perhaps because this Congress addressed itself 
to what Ruskin called women of “the upper and the 
undistressed middle classes,’’ no place was found for 
the discussion of women’s work in the ordinary wage- 
earning employments. But for the latter part of the 
Congress two interesting topics are raised, relating to 





the new part which women are beginning to take in 
work upon the soil. Their rapid displacement from 
work on the land has frequently been regarded as 
one of the surest tests of a rising standard of civili- 
sation in this and other countries. And so it is, where 
agriculture remains a crude, unenlightened mode of 
labor. But human history is full of returns. And the 
grafting of finer arts, illumined by the sciences and 
lightened by new mechanical contrivances, upon the 
oldest of human burdens save one, is bringing women 
back again to the gentler tasks of tending flowers and 
shrubs, and the care of such crops and stocks as may 
fall to her in that new partition of employments which 
will come about when the removal of the old sex taboos 
enables us to reap the full fruits of human co-operation. 





THE DUMA AND FINLAND. 


Tue Russian Duma, as it exists in its third incarnation, 
with a jerrymandered electorate and a Siberian purge 
behind it, has done little as yet to distinguish itself 
among the world’s Parliaments. But by the levity with 
which it is voting away the liberties of Finland, it has 
at last succeeded in establishing a record. For any- 
thing resembling the frivolity of its proceedings one 
would have to search the records of those sessions of our 
own House of Commons which dealt in an equally sum- 
mary way with a conquered and unrepresented Ireland 
under the last of the Stuarts. To the accompaniment 
of the guillotine, under a reign of mitrailleuse speeches, 
each limited to a few minutes, the history of a century 
was blotted out, the promises of dead Tsars 
obliterated, and a developed Western civilisation sub- 
jected to a semi-Asiatic despotism. One thinks in the 
presence of such a spectacle of the debtor of the Gospels, 
to whom much had been forgiven. An old Parliament 
which deals harshly with a subject people may incur 
the charge that it shows a want of imagination and an 
inability to understand the feelings of a race which has 
enjoyed a less favorable lot than its own. But a Par- 
liament which has only just begun to exist, which knows 
all the bitterness of arbitrary rule, which has seen its 
own members imprisoned and exiled, is guilty of the 
most odious of crimes against liberty, when it turns itself, 
between one arbitrary dissolution and the next, to use its 
own precarious authority to destroy the happier status 
of another race. The Extreme Left, it seems to us, took 
the more self-respecting course when it left the House in 
protest after the first fatal decision. The Liberals under 
M. Miliukoff made a good and resolute fight, but against 
an overwhelming majority under summary rules of pro- 
cedure their efforts were foredoomed to failure. 

The main lesson of this debate to the foreign 
spectator is that, with some honorable exceptions, the 
dominant party of the Duma, the Octobrists, who fill the 
centre benches and easily control the balance of power, 
are henceforth to be reckoned among the reactionaries. 
Under braver leaders, during the stirring years of the 
revolution, they did indeed play a more creditable part. 
Moderate always, and cautious to a fault, they yet stood 
on the right side of the line which divided the forces of 
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freedom from the forces of oppression. They were then, 
in the main, a party of opposition. So long as the Duma 
was elected by an honest franchise they were relatively 
insignificant in numbers. But they acquiesced in the 
coup d’état, and availed themselves of the arbitrary 
rearrangement which gave the mastery at the polls into 
the hands of the landowners. In this Duma they have 
been the docile tools of M. Stolypin, and even in purely 
Russian questions they have never pressed their occa- 
sional requests for a less oppressive system of administra- 
tion to a point that could cause even a momentary 
embarrassment ‘to the bureaucracy. The advocates of 
the Anglo-Russian understanding have been at pains 
to represent the Octobrists as a party of moderate Liberals, 
or, at least, of progressive and constitutionally minded 
Conservatives. Their conduct in this Finnish business 
stamps them as the allies of the reaction. Quieter and 
saner they may be than the raging obscurantists of the 
Extreme Right. Their respectability has, in the event, 
been placed at the service of the Jew-baiters and the 
avowed exponents of autocracy. This Duma will earn 
no regrets when its epitaph comes to be written. 

It is difficult to disentangle the motives that explain 
this violent attack upon liberties which even the auto- 
cracy, with one brief interval, respected for nearly a 
century. The desire of the secret police to have full 
liberty of action in a corner of the Russian Empire 
which has hitherto been free has counted for much. It 
was intolerable to the bureaucratic mind that, almost 
within sight of the Russian capital, newspapers should 
be published uncensored, European literature imported 
unchecked, and meetings held without the leave of a 
Russian official. They do not forget that when the 
First Duma was suppressed the Liberal majority went to 
Viborg to hold its famous Congress. Nor have the 
Finns shrunk from granting to Russian exiles the asylum 
which every other civilised people accords them. The 
fact that the right to legislate concerning meetings, the 
Press, and the right of association, is withdrawn from 
the Finnish Diet betrays this motive with sufficient 
bluntness. There is also at work the old classical 
Slavophil tendency, which aims at passing a steam- 
roller of uniformity over all the subject peoples of the 
Empire. Hitherto, while Poles and Little Russians, 
Letts and Esthonians, Catholics and Nonconformists 
and Jews, have been subjected to the persecution of 
Great Russian Orthodoxy, Finland has totally escaped. 
So completely has it led its own life that it is rare to 
find, even among the most highly educated class of an 
exceptionally well-educated people, Finns who can speak 
the Russian language. The provision of the new law 
which makes over the control of Finnish education to the 
Russian Duma—the only detail on which M. Stolypin 
may conceivably be defeated—betrays the influence of 
this school. It seems to threaten the Finns with the 
fate which has befallen the Poles—an attempt to destroy 
even their native culture, to impose the Russian lan- 
guage, to make them slaves in their very minds, and to 
check the influence of teachers from whom the coming 
generation might have learned the spirit of liberty and 
the facts of their national history. But beyond these 
tendencies, which have certainly been at work, is another 





even more far-reaching. In league with the police and 
the politicians are the soldiers, and it is undoubtedly 
one of the aims of the new policy to obtain an absolute 
strategic control of Finland. It is inevitable that those 
who note this should remember the earlier effort, made 
two years ago, to set aside the Treaty of Paris in so 
far as it forbade to the Russians a permanent military 
occupation of the Aland Islands—the closely linked 
chain which connects Finland with Sweden. There was 
a time when Russian Imperialism undoubtedly aimed at 
over-running the North of Norway in the determination 
to secure an ice-free port in the West. It would be asan- 
guine assumption that this ambition has been renounced. 

The sequel one may anticipate with a certain gloomy 
assurance. The Finns are not of the stuff that bends 
before a threat. Everything which they valued, from 
the form of their cherished Constitution to the more 
intimate liberties of their daily life, is now in danger of 
overthrow. The recklessness of this Russian move, in- 
deed, almost passes belief. Nothing has been left round 
which a moderate. party might rally. Short of the total 
suppression of the Diet, its work and its powers could 
not have been more mercilessly curtailed. No one can say 
with certainty that anything remains for it to do, nor 
is a people which respects itself at all likely to join in 
the conspiracy by maintaining the pretence of freedom 
when the reality has gone. On every form of passive 
resistance, from both races and all parties in Finland, we 
may reckon from the moment that this deed is con- 
summated. All the vandalism and oppression of the 
Bobrikoff days will be repeated, and it is certain that the 
resistance will be as strenuous. The men and women 
of a militant temperament will remain to struggle until 
prison and exile absorb them. But already the stream of 
emigration has set towards America. What resources 
a little people may have in its battle with a vast Empire 
remains to be seen. But Russia, if she triumphs, will do 
so only by losing the culture, the prosperity, and the con- 
tentment of the one corner of her dominions which 
reaches in these respects a European standard. It re- 
mains for the democracies of the West to see to it that 
she shall lose much more than this. It happens that we 
have no legal ground for protest, as we had in the much 
less gross case of Bosnia. But treaty rights have none 
the less been violated, solemn oaths forgotten, and the 
public law of Europe flouted. The Government which 
has done these things has proclaimed itself a Government 
which does not keep faith. Prudence itself counsels us 
that the ally who attempts to transact with it risks 
behavior equally faithless. There were reasons enough 
before in the internal misgovernment of Russia why we 
should refrain from any entente cordiale. Those reasons 
are multiplied ten-fold to-day. 
diplomatic, social, and financial, with the official classes 


In all our dealings, 


of Russia, there is now a plain duty to remember, first 
of all, that on them falls the guilt of liberticide in Fin- 
land. If ever there is talk again of an exchange of 
courtesies with the Duma which has done this thing, or 
with the Court which prompted it, the politicians or the 
party which on our side make or welcome the advance 
will stand branded before public opinion for condoning 
the grossest wrong in modern history. 
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Hife and Deters. 


THE BOOM-CHILD. 


OTHER times, other types! Carlyle vented his bitterest 
sarcasm upon the placid fatalism of the doctrine that 
“the times ” could be depended on to call forth a “ great 
man’’ competent to its special needs. The hero was 
one who, by sheer sincerity of nature, penetrated 
deeper than others into the tangled scheme of life, 
struggling to find some deliverance for the material or 
spiritual bondage of his people, one who fought his way 
through many perplexities and adversities towards some 
great utterance of word or deed which should clear the 
path of thought and action for his fellow-men. The 
initiative lay with the man himself, in the brooding 
spirit, the agony of heart and intellect, which goes to 
the understanding and the undertaking of any great 
task of prophecy or achievement. To the man who 
thus, having got his vision, sets himself, with all his 
steadiness of purpose and his passion of devotion, to 
realise it in the obdurate world of facts, there come 
many times of doubt and despondency. The faith of his 
people, even of his trusted friends, dwindles or is 
shaken; worse still, his own confidence fails or flags 
before the essential intricacy of some problem of con- 
duct or the immediacy of some supreme choice. He 
learns by frequent frustrations the outer and inner 
limitations of his powers: the strong will and the con- 
fident purpose are subdued to a profound humility, which 
is nowhere better shown than in the quiet acceptance of 
a place below his merits and the adoption of many a 
course he knows to be the second-best. 

Half a century ago the circumstances of America 
were such that a man of this nature and this purpose 
stepped out of the ranks and took the charge of public 
affairs during years of stress and storm. A man 
born and bred of the rude struggle with nature and with 
man on the frontier of civilisation, who wrested every 
scrap of knowledge and of faculty from the scanty lap 
of opportunity, who came into the public eye seared and 
scarred with many a wound and many a thwarting, 
impressed by the mystery, even oppressed by the tragedy, 
of life, who never thrust himself forward, abhorred 
parade, thought much, but spoke little. For well had 
Abraham Lincoln learned that man’s services to man are 
performed as much by silence as by speech, by strong 
self-repression as by bounding activity. 

This was before the age of boom, when a profitably 
sycophantic Press offered facile heroism to every self- 
confident man whom circumstances had lifted to a certain 
level of popular prominence, and who had the wit and 
hardihood to “ grasp the skirts of happy chance.’’ There 
always exists in the general mind a craving for interesting 
and dramatic personality, and the modern Press, gather- 
ing and presenting every morning its catalogue of notable 
achievements in the world, largely lives by feeding this 
desire. To dub it sensationalism, and merely to denounce 
it, is an affectation of superior persons. Those who hold 
that human nature upon the whole is sane and sound, 
must recognise that the quick and universal fame thus 
secured is, on the whole, a furtherance to high 
achievement. For, making due allowance for errors, 
exaggeration, or falsehood, the wide immediate 
publicity gives help and stimulus to good men and 
causes, and represses evil ones. If here and there 
the quack or charlatan, or the professional sensation- 
monger, gets his innings in the world of literature, or 
art or science, the very freedom of this Press (so long as 
it remains secure) furnishes a remedy. Iconoclasm is 
almost as sensational as idolatry. 

But a more serious risk arises in the wider world 
of politics and general affairs. It is here that one 
encounters the true perils of doctored publicity. Here 
is the real breeding-ground of the Boom-child. You can 
test your quack medicine man; his prescriptions can be 
subjected to analysis, and the noxiousness or expensive 
innocence of his cure-all exposed. But it is different 
with your political quack. For, if he understands his 








réle, he soon discards the character of specialist, and 
becomes a general practitioner, the possessor of a whole 
pharmacopeia of rotund principles, wrapped in specious 
paper-phrases and applicable to all the emergencies of 
public life. The journalist, as look-out man, spies, 
from time to time, the arrival of some such political 
Boom-child, raises him, and helps to fill him with the 
“hot air’’ he emits in his career. Politicians, even 
statesmen, come to gather round him, and the rising 
tide of fame begins to inflate him. He learns to leave 
behind him other potential or competing personalities, 
for sensational publicity makes strongly for concentra- 
tion. He soon becomes “the only possible man,’’ and 
begins to assume the air of a father of his country, 
and, when some great emergency appears, “ the savior.’’ 
It is not chiefly his fault that he is thus brought to 
the position of an all-wise philosopher and statesman, 
competent to perform the work of Homocea for the 
world, laying an unerring finger on the spot, and forti- 
fying the wisdom of the ages with loose-spun moral 
platitudes. It is chiefly the fault of the modern agents 
of publicity, who, for the hard struggle which gave 
forth an Abraham Lincoln as the representative man, 
have substituted a boosting process which gives—a 
Theodore Roosevelt. Success is made too easy. “ Facilis 
ascensus Olympi’’ is a dangerous reversal. It were 
more than human, had a man of so much “ virility” 
failed to take advantage of the changed conditions of 
his age and country. A land of abounding material 
prosperity and stimulating atmosphere, sprouting with 
social and economic problems, full of energetic men, 
resourceful, accustomed to rapid processes of improvisa- 
tion, impatient of slow inductive reasoning, furnished 
with an abundant apparatus of intellectual culture, but 
no fixed intellectual habits or standards—here is the 
perfect nidus for generating the political “ bounder,’’ 
if we may adapt to our use a vulgar term, which, though 
not quite adequate, comes nearer than any other to 
express the product of this process. In prosperous circles 
of American life he is everywhere-to be found—more 
“educated” in externals than the Yankee whom 
Dickens and Mrs. Trollope once satirised, but in essen- 
tials the same—a worshipper of strength, size, pace, and 
numbers—a national egoist of colossal convictions, pro- 
phet of “God’s own country” and the Anglo-Saxon 
race—competent, without study or reflection, to solve, by 
raw intelligence and will-power, the most delicate 
problems of finance, of morals, or of constitutional law— 
larding his exuberant oratory with scraps of learning 
picked out of the ninety-six-paged Sunday edition—a 
strict private moraliser with liberal allowances for busi- 
ness and politics, and ready to extend his shallow 
generalisations upon past or current local history to the 
most remote and recondite affairs of foreign lands, with 
no shadow of dqubt about their complete efficacy. Boom, 
Boost, Bound, Bounce—some subtle art of sound, truer 
than etymology, links these words to help in expressing 
the thing. Such is the type of man whom America— 
and must we add Europe?—delights to honor. We 
shall, no doubt, be told that this is an extravagant 
caricature, if it be applied to our latest Oxford Doctor 
of Laws. But Harvard, a busy life amid politics, 
books, sport, and war, even the society of the best 
elements of American society, do little to temper or 
train the tough fibres of this natural man. There is, 
indeed, something that is good, perhaps even admirable, 
in such a type. It is the “ boom ’”’ which converts the 
solid, capable, confident American citizen into a dan- 
gerous bounder, sends him about the world as the great 
miracle-man, half Crusader, half preaching friar, bear- 
ing Peace in one hand, in the other War, with his copy- 
book of moralities, out of which he chalks up saving 
aphorisms for all classes, “ Prolific Motherhood for 
Women,” “ Honesty for Millionaires,’’ “ Self-help for 
the Workers,” “Expansion with Firm Government,”’ 
“No Sentimentality for Efficient Master Races,” and 
the like. 

For such a man politics will ever remain a simple 
art. Itis only necessary to apply “ the rule of righteous- 
ness ’’ “ which bids us treat each man on his worth as a 
man,’’ to insist upon our rights, to respect those of 
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others, but always recognising that strong, superior 
nations may govern weak, inferior nations “for their 
own good,’’ and may determine the validity of any 
“rights ’’ which these latter may claim. Never in the 
world’s history has there been so humorous an instance 
of the success of self-confidence. Koepernick’s was a 
trivial instance compared with this Arch-platitudinarian 
with his little lessons to the Courts and Universities of 
Europe upon “ the foolish sentimentality of stay-at-home 
people,’’ the perils of disarmament, and “ the craven fear 
of being great.’’ Has it ever occurred to Dr. Roosevelt 
that the “ engaging frankness’’ which he professes may 
not be a wholly adequate equipment for enabling him 
to solve off-hand the riddles which the Sphinx set for 
the slow and hazardous solution of the wisest man of all 
the ages, in Egypt and elsewhere? We fear not. Such 
a thought might make him pause and hesitate, and spoil 
the accuracy of his intuitions in applying “ the rule of 
righteousness ’’ and the other rules in his moral tool-box. 





THE TEARS OF OUR FATHERS. 


Tue death of Mr. Edward Jenkins, the other day, re- 
called the time, close upon forty years ago, when 
“Ginx’s Baby’’ sold by thousands, probably by tens 
of thousands, within a month or two. But if the event 
tempted anyone to glance once more at the little book 
itseli—some 200 pages of largish print in all—with what 
mingled feelings of wonder and exasperation he must 
have laid it down! Whether as a satire or a pamphlet, 
it is a wretched performance—a disgrace to the nation 
that once produced “Gulliver’’ and “The Drapier 
Letters.’” The form is not kept; the thin thread of 
imaginative story is repeatedly broken by weary dis- 
quisitions on political questions, such as the evils of 
the “ Repairing’’ Party, the Irish situation, or the 
Abyssinian war, which have nothing whatever to do 
with the main contention. The disquisition on Mal- 
thusianism, though coarsely written, is all very well, 
for the story turns on the thirteenth child of a West- 
minster navvy. With characteristic ineptitude, seven 
out of the thirteen are represented as appearing at two 
births, but still the Malthusian’s discourse is obviously 
in place. As the father, in his rage, is taking the 
baby to throw it over Vauxhall Bridge, he is stopped 
by a nun, who offers to bring it up in a convent. This 
gives an opportunity for ribald ridicule of Catholic 
forms of worship—such ribaldry as we should have 
supposed long since obsolete, if Mr. Kensit’s followers 
did not from time to time cry it round the streets like 
a tattered Guy. But, fair play to the author, his satire 
on the Protestant sects who rescue the child from the 
Scarlet Woman, and then contend over its possession 
till it very nearly dies, is equally vulgar and un- 
discerning. 

So the story goes haphazard along. There is so 
little invention that the only device for changing the 
scene is to expose the child again. He is exposed four 
times in all, and each time with the sole purpose of 
introducing fresh objects of satire—religion, education, 
the police, workhouses, political parties, and economics. 
Ultimately, we are told to imagine him—an impossible 
task, for we have seen no picture of him at all—we 
are told to imagine him growing up as a page at the 
Reform Club until he is old enough to steal, and so he 
disappears along the road that in the end leads him 
to his destined plunge from Vauxhall Bridge. Through- 
out the whole story one can find only two touches 
that might possibly be called “ moving,’’ “ dramatic,’ 
or “human ”’ in any sense: one, when the child is left 
alone in the workhouse, “ toddling about the room on 
unsteady legs’’; the other, when the relieving officer 
takes him back to the father, with the words, “ There 
he is—damn him!” 

Judged by every canon of art, the thing stands 
hopeless. It is fumbling, confused, unsensitive, an- 
imaginative. It has no charm, either of language, 
sympathy, or humor. Yet what a stir it made! What 





a “success’’ it was! Everything seemed against 
success. It called attention to subjects often despised 
as “parochial,’’ at the very moment when the eyes 
of the country were fixed with horror, or at least with 
intensity of interest, on the hideous, concluding scenes 
of a vast European war, and the foul massacres by 
which the middle classes in Paris were stamping down 
the last protests of the working people. It had to 
compete against “Dame Europa’s School’’ and “ The 
Battle of Dorking’’—two pamphlets incomparably 
better written, and concerned with the imminent and 
absorbing subjects of the actual war across the Channel, 
and the possible war in Surrey. Yet, handicapped by 
all the weight of local government and economics, it 
challenged them on the straight, and ran second to 
“Dame Europa,”’ and a very good second, too. While 
the whole world talked of moving hosts and the fate 
of empires, while volunteers won a reflected glory from 
tales of blood, and Sunday walkers devised suitable 
fortifications for the defence of London, suddenly 
“Ginx’s Baby’’ arose, and, at a touch, switched the 
interest off to the fate of Boards of Guardians and the 
embattled frenzy of the Church and Ebenezer. If only 
that touch had been the touch of art, how confidently 
we should have belauded the power of artistic skill! 
But the art was what we have seen. The most turgid 
war correspondent could have beaten it with a “ cough- 
ing” gun. 

Except for that one glimpse of the child toddling 
about alone upon unsteady legs, we should have thought 
there was nothing in the book to move the softest 
heart, yet tears were shed over it—more copious tears 
in six months, we suppose, than over “Othello’’ in 
three centuries. It is true, the times were tearful. 
From the accession of Queen Victoria, right up to the 
era of the “ Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ people dropped warm 
tears over wash that now would only make us sick. 
It was the age of sweltering sentimentality, and good, 
strong, thick, stupefying pathos never lacked its meed 
of tears. We do not mean that pathos has now lost 
its hold; Dickens died the year before “ Ginx’s Baby ”’ 
appeared, but the death scenes of Little Paul and 
Little Nell still keep the stage of cheaper music-halls. 
Slam down emotion broad enough, obvious enough, and 
it will always move, no matter whether it is good or 
bad. An unhappy suicide’s body was discovered in a 
London park last week; the crowd collected, and one 
characteristic product of modern urbanity struck a light 
for his cigarette upon the poor creature’s boot. Loud 
roared the appreciative crowd with laughter—the same 
crowd that gulped with pity over a terrier at a funeral. 
Thick emotions will always touch the unsensitive. The 
strange thing about last century was that the very 
finest minds, like Dickens himself, were so prone to 
tears—to rather self-approving tears. Dickens, 
Thackeray, the Brownings—how shamelessly they wept! 
Tears were expected of sensibility. They were counted 
and treasured up. They were part of the ladylike ideal. 
But let us speak no more about them. The tears of 
our mothers, as a Frenchman would say, are sacred 
things ! 

Where, then, lay the strength of a book that was 
strong neither in subject, art, invective, nor emotion? 
For we assume that great success implies some kind of 
strength, however crude. Perhaps its strength lay in 
its opportunity. Books have their destiny, and the 
destiny of “Ginx’s Baby’’ was well-timed to the 
moment. In spite of the immense drama of the war, 
the country’s mind was still much occupied with its 
own affairs—new schemes of reform, new political 
machinery, and that leaping and bounding development 
of trade. Glad prosperity smoothed the brows and 
broadened the backs of the manufacturing classes, in- 
spired by the complacent belief that they were both 
the salt of the earth and the secret of England’s great- 
ness, next to the Bible. Their prophets were never 
tired of telling them so, and their philosophers cheered 
them on with economic formule, about as much con- 
cerned with human beings as the square on the 
hypotenuse. The ifaw of wages, the law of rent, the 
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level of labor, the eternal ratio between production and 
consumption—these were conditions as firmly ordered 
by an all-merciful Providence as the law that moves 
the sun and the other stars. There was no escaping 
from them, even if we wished; and who would wish to 
escape when their obvious results were the desirable 
mansions round the edges of our manufacturing towns, 
and the well-fed children, with spades and buckets, 
beside the summer sea? 

It was an enviable time. In the course of history, 
mankind has never produced a being so happy in the 
conscious fulfilment of his dwn existence, as was the 
prosperous Englishman of forty years ago. Never has 
virtue’s cloak been so comfortable a wrapping, or virtue 
so truly jts own reward, and something more. Voices 
had, indeed, been heard crying in the wilderness. 
Carlyle had uttered his warning. Ruskin was utter- 
ing it still. Dickens had laughed and wept in protest. 
Here and there another took up the echo. But there 
are always voices crying in the wilderness. Writers 
and discontented people must always be complaining 
about something, instead of leaving honest citizens alone, 
and trusting to the immortal laws of business, which is 
business. By multiplying the hands of labor, by in- 
creasing the functions of officials, and helping the unfit 
as comfortably as possible not to survive, the inevit- 
able irregularities in the world’s machinery could easily 
be adjusted. Then manufacturing districts would 
smile, and the clouds drop fatness. 

At that moment “Ginx’s Baby’’ appeared. It 
was not too difficult to be understood like Carlyle, nor 
too beautiful to be true like Ruskin, nor too funny 
for anything like Dickens. It was just bald, badly 
written, obvious satire, and the kind of stuff that passed 
for wit among the people it addressed. It told of a 
baby—an abstract and unreal baby, but still an object 
of pity and terror to all mankind. The remedies pro- 
posed were crude to despair; even in these dry-eyed 
days one can hardly read without tears the schemes 
for national regeneration laid down by the one great, 
good man in the book—the expatriation of a million 
people to reduce competition; the seclusion of the in- 
capable in workhouses managed by humane men; the 
forcible prevention of their increase; compulsory im- 
provement of dwellings; free libraries, museums, baths, 
lying-in homes, day schools for every “ proper ’’ child, 
reformatories for every “improper’’ one, technical 
schools, scholarships to the universities, moral teach- 
ings—“ OQ.my Brothers! ’’ as Carlyle used to say, what 
an east wind! But remedies did not matter. The 
point of the book was that, in spite of bad art, bad 
taste, and ignorant proposals, it rose in rebellion against 
the never-ending effrontery of official optimism ; it struck 
at the heart of politicians who cried peace where there 
was no peace; and against all the sects, experts, and 
organisation societies of religious abstractions and 
philanthropic patronage it uttered again the lasting 
protest of the poor. 





THE LOST DOGS. 


THERE are moments when one is tempted to turn and 
curse the march of progress. It is a common foible with 
us all to desire, amid the appalling triumph of reason, 
that some island of reaction should survive. We read 
our “ Eothen’’ as we sing our Jacobite ballads. We 
feel a malicious, if tremulous, satisfaction when we learn 
that the German railway has not yet reached Bagdad. 
For some years to come the shade of Haroun-al-Raschid 
will wander at night over the dust of Hittites and the 
bricks of Babylon, and no uniformed barbarian will 
challenge him with a guttural “ Wer da?’’ There is 
still a Pope at Rome, and though Lhassa has been out- 
raged by the trampling of Lord Curzon’s legions, no 
Roosevelt has yet set foot in the Vatican. But one by 
one our sanctuaries have been invaded. There are 
gramophones in Fez. There are telephones in Teheran. 
China will soon possess a Parliament, and even the 
Bedouin writes M.P. after his name., It was with a 





shock of pain that men of this humane and tolerant 
temper read the news that came a fortnight back from 
Constantinople. The Constitution was an innovation 
which we just could tolerate. The early Caliphs sum- 
moned their followers together, and held counsel with 
public debate and solemn speech as to how best they 
might over-run the world. From time immemorial the 
elders have met to give judgment at the gate of the city. 
Indeed, to those who know the East, there is much more 
of its spirit in the idea of a Parliament than in the 
centralised bureaucratic machinery borrowed from the 
brain of the first Napoleon, which recent Sultans had 
striven to install in Turkey. A little less cruelty, a 
little less tyranny, so much of change one might concede 
without regret to the unchanging East. That men should 
still journey by the sun, and the poplars stand sentry 
to the mosque, that the covered ways of the shady bazaar 
should still exclude the motor-car, that life should move 
at leisure amid the fragrance of coffee and the hum of 
endless talk—these were the essentials. But on a night 
of curses and eclipse, while even the comet hid its 
diminished tail, the dust-carts have gone the rounds of 
the streets of Stamboul and picked the pariah dogs from 
their slumbers, to dispose of them much as Young Turks 
were dealt with in the days of the old régime. Their 
bones ere long will cumber the sands beneath the Sea of 
Marmora, and mingle with Armenian skulls. 

It is the end of Old Turkey. It is the beginning of 
order and police, of sanitation and civilisation. Pasteur 
is Sultan where Abdul Hamid reigned. The deed was 
a symbolic act well understood throughout the East. So 
it was that the Balkan capitals began to reform them- 
selves. Thirty years ago Sofia was a little Turkish 
village of mud hovels and barracks, with nothing but a 
mosque and a bath to grace it. To-day it has its 
National Theatre and its National Library, its Univer- 
sity, its great blocks of Parisian-looking flats, its rail- 
way and its electric tramways, its public gardens and 
its broad, straight boulevards. All that began with the 
clearing away of the dogs. It is the breach with the 
past, the end of an era, the transition from one Con- 
tinent to another. Where the pariah dog basks in the 
holes of the cobbled street, there is Asia. Where he 
barks from dusk to dawn, there is the Orient. Europa, 
say the legends, rode a bull. Asia slinks back across 
the Straits with a litter of tawny whelps at her heels. 

He is a symbol of the tolerant East, this pariah dog. 
He chooses out the great communities of men to lead 
there a free and autonomous existence. He makes a 
prairie in the market-place and a jungle before the 
judgment seat. Policemen stumble over him as they 
march. He barely leaves his station when the great 
guns rattle down the street, and the Pasha’s carriage, 
with its tightly reined Hungarian stallions, rolls past 
the cafés with their shuttered windows. Through the 
night the dogs prowl and bark in the deserted alleys, 
while men, timid and sparse, pick here and there a way 
through the fearful darkness, lantern in hand and re- 
volver on thigh. They fight and play, they raid and 
ravage, in a silent town where a human cry would bring 
upon itself the spies and the police, the cut-throats and 
the magistrates. When the chilly dawn lets down the 
first rays of sun upon the streets, they take their station 
full in the centre of the road, selecting for choice some 
hospitable hole in its rare cobbles, some cavern in its 
surface which an adroit paw may deepen and enlarge. 
Flat and extended on their sides, they cover as much 
of the ground as nature will allow, until a row of tawny 
carcases stretches a living rug along the road. The pack- 
horses circumvent them, the children leap over them, 
and only the touch of the fore-feet of the black buffaloes, 
dragging their carts with the solid, creaking wheels, 
avail to make them move. Towards midday they rise, 
stretch themselves, and take their stations on the shady 
pavement reserved for the men of the ruling race. They 
have their own police and their own municipal regula- 
tions. Just as there are in the city a Ghetto and a Con- 
sular quarter, a Greek suburb, a Bulgarian stronghold, 
and a Turkish retreat, so each pack of yellow dogs has 
its own accurately delimited tribal haunt. Within it 
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are the sacred corners where the mothers rear their 
whelps. Its bakehouses and its hotels, its hospitable 
back doors and its opulent refuse heaps, are all carefully 
apportioned. Let a dog adventure beyond his frontier, 
and all the Powers are massed in Armageddon to resist 
him. Not even with a human escort will he dare to defy 
the unwritten law, or violate the line which immemorial 
usage has drawn. He will walk at your heels, deferen- 
tial, obedient, sociable, down the main street, round the 
next corner, and past the striped sentry-box, but at the 
second corner, as at some invisible landmark, he halts, 
he stiffens, he seems, as it were, to bow you a farewell, 
and not even the lure of a lump of sugar or a crust of 
bread will tempt him into the danger zone of the next 
quarter. He watches you disappear, and then, wagging 
his tail, he turns to resume his allotted parade, his 
lawful wanderings. 

It is a common error that the Turks are hostile to 
their dogs. The Turk has none but kindly instincts to- 
wards any animal. His prejudice against dogs may 
have a ritual origin, but its real basis is aesthetic. 
Scrupulously clean in his own person, he cannot abide 
the filthiness of the dog. That rank smell, to which we 
by long usage have grown tolerant, is to him an enduring 
offence. We have known a Turkish officer who kept as 
his constant pet and companion a winning little 
Pomeranian. He would caress her, but when the en- 
dearments were over he punctually went to wash his 
hands. You may know a Turkish bake-house by the 
dogs which collect about it, waiting, never in vain, for 
the crusts that are thrown to them at sundown. You 
may know a Christian bake-house from the fact that no 
dog will linger near it. Christians will enslave the dog, 
but in the East they persecute his freedom. We have 
known a European Consul, who insisted on shooting the 
pariah dogs that infested his quarter and disturbed his 
sleep, provoke a riot among his Turkish neighbors. He 
had been the day before to protest in form against the 
killing of some Christian rebels. The Pasha returned 
his call with equal ceremony on the morrow to protest 
against the killing of the dogs. There are Turks who 
make a religious duty of this charity to the dogs, and 
go among them through the hungry streets scattering 
bread, as a Franciscan might do in the slums of a famine- 
stricken city. ‘“ He must have done many sins,”’ say 
the bystanders as he goes by, and as they say it they 
wish him well, and praise Allah for the moral law which 
has brought good luck to the dogs. 

There is a crumbling city of ancient stones and 
remembered glories which sleeps in its decay by the shores 
of a tranquil lake. In Ochrida, each second house is 
a ruin, and in every ruin an orphan or a widow is 
housed. It is the city of workless men and starving 
dogs. They breed like bats among the abandoned dwell- 
ings, and yelp their desolation where no casement shows 
a light. The place brings back to us memories of a 
revolution and a famine. There through a winter dwelt 
an English lady, giving bread to the hungry, medicines 
to the sick, and care to the wounded. It was a time of 
anger and fanatical rage. The men of the Turkish 
quarter had met together in the mosque and vowed to 
murder this Frankish woman who had come to bring 
succor to their defeated foes. But day by day they 
watched her in the streets. They noted how she carried 
a bag of bread for the dogs. They saw her gather the 
puppies of a dead mother. They watched the expectant 
creatures form an escort about her, and day by day their 
rage abated. They called her “The Lady of the Dogs,”’ 
forgot the murder in their hearts, and when the first 
days of spring opened the green flowers of the Christmas 
roses by the margin of the lake, they salaamed as she 
passed. We have known, too, a half-witted man of 
genius, half poet and half beggar, who shared with two 
score of the city’s dogs his ruin in Ochrida, with its 
pageant of Alpine lake and mountain without, and its 
wind-swept misery within. When luck was kind he fed 
them. When nights were cold they slept together. 
When chance was hard they shivered and starved like 
brothers. And amid the vermin and the dirt, with 
white, dry bones for furniture and damp straw for a 
bed, he made the little ballads that wandering children 





repeated to their elders. Long since, we make no doubt, 
a rare bottle of raw spirits has brought to him his happy 
end. And, now, the dogs, when reform reaches Ochrida, 
will make a journey lakewards. The new broom of 
reform is clearing up the hovels and the ruins, and in 
the rubbish go together misery and goodness, the 
squalor and the kindliness of life. 





HORSEMANSHIP AT OLYMPIA. 


A REMARKABLE feature at the fifth International Horse 
Show, now in progress at Olympia, is the striking differ- 
ence that is noticeable in the styles of riding of the 
representatives of the various nations competing— 
namely, of the representatives of our own country, of 
France, of Belgium, of Sweden, of Russia, of the 
United States, and of Canada. Italy has not sent 
representatives this summer, the official reason for this 
being that the Italians “are reserving themselves for 
the great show that is to take place in Rome next year 
in connection with the festivities that will mark the 
centenary of the reigning family.’’ 

The difference that first strikes one is in the 
“ general seat,’’ if one may call it so, of the representa- 
tives of the several nations. Our Englishmen, for the 
most part, sit well down in the saddle, as though they 
were riding to hounds, from the time they enter the 
ring until they leave it. When coming at a fence, 
they raise their hands higher than the theorists and 
the riding instructors would allow them to do, or 
such men as the late Captain Horace Hayes, whose 
treatise, ‘“ Riding on the Flat and Across Country,”’ 
is still a standard work on horsemanship. As the horse 
is about to take off they lean back—not forward, as 
Major Noel Birch, who for some years was in command 
of the Riding Establishment at Woolwich, tells us in 
his “ Modern Riding” that they ought to do. Then 
they ride in rather long stirrups, the civilians among 
them bringing their feet back and raising their heels 
a little as the horse rises at his fence, whereas the 
soldiers almost invariably thrust their feet slightly 
forward. Naturally there are exceptions, but, after 
watching the jumping competitions carefully for several 
days, the writer of this article has no hesitation in say- 
ing that this is the “general seat’’ adopted by our 
men at Olympia this year. 

The Frenchmen’s style is quite different, and some- 
what resembles the Belgians’ seat. Both French and 
Belgians ride in stirrups shorter than thé English- 
men’s, and they appear to grip with knee and calf, 
whereas our men grip more with the thigh. Also the 
French and Belgians have a way of letting their “ seat ”’ 
stick out that is not graceful, and that must tend to 
jerk the rider forward over the pommel of the saddle 
should his horse stumble or peck badly. The Englishmen 
for the most part keep their “seat ’’ well under them 
at all times, which looks more workmanlike, and is 
considered better horsemanship,—at any rate in this 
country,—and naturally, if they did not sit so, it would 
be a physical impossibility for them to get a firm grip 
with the thighs. The writer believes he is not mis- 
taken in saying that none of the French or Belgian 
horsemen are riding without spurs, whereas some of 
the Englishmen are. Another noticeable point about 
the French and Belgian riders is that they all lean 
forward as the horse rises into the air, though when 
the animal’s forefeet touch the ground the rider is 
almost perpendicular. Indeed, in spite of the rather 
clumsy appearance presented by some of these riders 
when the horse is galloping, the men convey the im- 
pression that they are more supple, more “ part of the 
horse,’’ so to speak, than our British horsemen are. 

As stated, there are military representatives from 
Russia riding in the ring, but their turns have come 
when the writer has been absent. The Swedish re- 
presentatives’ style of riding differs from the style 
adopted by French, by Belgians, and by British. They 
ride with almost a straight leg, they stand in their 
stirrups between the jumps, and hardly sit down in 
their saddles even when taking their fences, and they 
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hold their reins very short, though as the horse lands 
they let the reins slip out through the fingers, thus 
leaving the animal’s mouth well alone and in no way 
hampering him. They give one the idea of their having 
been what is called “born in the saddle,” and of all 
the riders in the ring they certainly are the most 
graceful. It would be interesting to know if this is 
the Swedish style of riding, or whether the style has 
been adopted only by these men, and, if so, whether 
they ride in this way only in the show ring, or on all 
occasions. Plenty of British horsemen adopt in the 
show ring a style of riding different from their ordinary 
style. The saddles worn by the horses from Sweden 
are cut differently from British saddles, and have 
smaller flaps. 

Coming to the representatives from across the 
Atlantic, their seat and their general style of riding 
more closely resemble the Englishman’s seat and style 
than any other, but they began by riding in longer 
stirrups and with a straighter leg, which is rather 
remarkable when we remember what “the American 
seat,’’ as we call it, is like. Now they are riding in 
shorter stirrups and sitting back in the cantle of the 
saddle. Certainly it would be difficult to better the 
“hands’’ of these American riders, especially the 
“hands ’’ of the tall, slim young Canadian who looks 
as if he couldn’t lose his temper with a horse even if 
he tried to. The writer has seen a good deal of Canadian 
horsemen in their own country, north and south and 
east and west, and so far as he can recollect, he never 
has seen a Canadian knock a horse about either when 
mounted on one or when driving. The remark 1s 
applicable also to the men of the Western United States. 

It is hoped that the foregoing observations will 
not be deemed critical, for they are not intended to be. 
They are meant to be, so far as possible, an impartial 
and accurate review or analysis of the different styles 
adopted by the representatives ‘of the different nations 
that have sent animals to compete at Olympia for the 
various prizes offered in the jumping classes. Incident- 
ally the writer overheard rather a heated controversy 
at the show on Tuesday, as to which is the older style 
of riding, @.e., the straight-legged style or the “ bent 
knee.’’ It may interest readers of this paper to know 
that, over three and a-half centuries before Christ, the 
veteran horseman, Xenophon, counselled the young 
Greeks to ride with the leg almost straight, but to keep 
the body upright and supple. On the other hand, the 
Parthenon frieze shows us men riding with the knee 
bent, so that in all probability opinions upon the sub- 
964 were divided in that far-off period just as they are 
o-day. 





Short Studies. 


THE HANBRIDGE EMPIRE. 


Wuen I came into the palace, out of the streets where 
black human silhouettes moved on seemingly mysterious 
errands in the haze of high-hung electric globes, I was 
met at the inner portal by the word “ Welcome’”’ in 
large gold letters. This greeting, I saw, was part of 
the elaborate mechanics of the place. It reiterated its 
message monotonously to perhaps fifteen thousand 
visitors a week; nevertheless, it had a certain effective- 
ness, since it showed that the Hanbridge Theatres 
Company Limited was striving after the right attitude 
towards the weekly fifteen thousand. At some pit doors 
the seekers after pleasure are received and herded as if 
they were criminals, or beggars. I entered with curio- 
sity, for, though it is the business of my life to keep 
an eye on the enthralling social phenomena of Han- 
bridge, I had never been in its Empire. When I formed 
part of Hanbridge there was no Empire; nothing but 
sing-songs conducted by convivial chairmen with rap- 
ping hammers in public-houses whose blinds were drawn 
and whose posters were in manuscript. Not that I have 
ever assisted at one of those extinct sing-songs. They 
were as forbidden to me as a High Church service. The 











only convivial’ rapping chairman I ever beheld was at 
Gatti’s, under Charing Cross Station, twenty-two years 
ago. 
Now I saw an immense carved and gilded interior, 
not as large as the Paris Opéra, but assuredly capable 
of seating as many persons. My first thought was: 
“Why, it’s just like a real music-hall!’’ I was so 
accustomed to regard Hanbridge as a place where the 
great visible people went in to work at seven a.m. and 
emerged out of public-houses at eleven p.m., or stood 
movelessly mournful in packed tramcars, or bitterly 
partisan on chill football grounds, that I could scarcely 
credit their presence here, lolling on velvet amid gold 
Cupids and Hercules, and smoking at ease, with plenti- 
ful ash-trays to encourage them. I glanced round to 
find acquaintances, and the first I saw was the human 
being who from 9 to 7 was my hosier’s assistant; not 
now an automaton wound up with deferential replies to 
any conceivable question that a dandy could put, but a 
living soul with a calabash between his teeth, as fine 
as anybody. Indeed, finer than most! He, like me, 
reclined aristocratic in the grand circle (a bob). He, 
like me, was offered chocolates and what not at reason- 
able prices by a boy whose dress indicated that his 
education was proceeding at Eton. I was glad to see 
him. I should have gone and spoken to him, only I 
feared that by so doing I might balefully kill a man 
and create a deferential automaton. And I was glad 
to see the vast gallery crowded with human twopences. 
In nearly all public places of pleasure, the pleasure is 
poisoned for me by the obsession that I owe it, at last, 
to the underpaid labor of people who aren’t there and 
can’t be there; by the growing, deepening obsession 
that the whole structure of what a respectable person 
means, when he says with patriotic warmth “ England,”’ 
is reared on a stupendous and shocking injustice. I did 
not feel this at the Hanbridge Empire. Even the news- 
paper-lad and the match-girl might go to the Hanbridge 
Empire and, sitting together, drink the milk of paradise. 
Wonderful discoverers, these new music-hall directors 
all up and down the United Kingdom! They have dis- 
covered the folk. 

The performance was timed as carefully as a prize- 
fight. Ting! and the curtain went unfailingly up. 
Ting! and it came unfailingly down. Ting! and some- 
thing started. Ting! and it stopped. Everybody con- 
cerned in the show knew what he and everybody else 
had to do. The illuminated number-signs on either side 
of the proscenium changed themselves with the implac- 
able accuracy of astronomical phenomena. It was as 
though some deity of ten thousand syndicated halls was 
controlling the show from some throne studded with 
electric switches in Shaftesbury Avenue. Only the 
uniformed shepherd of the twopences aloft seemed free 
to use his own discretion. His ‘“ Now then, order, 
please,’’ a masterly union of entreaty and intimidation, 
was the sole feature of the entertainment not regulated 
to the fifth of a second by that recurrent ting. 

But what the entertainment gained in efficient 
exactitude by this ruthless ordering, it seemed to lose 
in zest, in capriciousness, in rude joy. It was watched 
almost dully, and certainly there was nothing in it 
that could rouse the wayward animal that is in all of us. 
It was marked by an impeccable propriety. In the 
classie halls of London you can still hear skittish grand- 
mothers, stars of a past age unreformed, prattling 
(with an amazing imitation of youthfulness) of 
champagne suppers. But not in the Hanbridge 
Empire. At the Hanbridge Empire the curtain never 
rises on any disclosure of the carnal core of things. 
Even when a young woman in a short skirt chanted of 
being clasped in his arms again, the tepid primness of 
her manner indicated that the embrace would be that 
of a tailor’s dummy and a pretty head-and-shoulders 
in a hairdresser’s window. The pulse never asserted 
itself. Only in the unconscious but overpowering tem- 
perament of a couple of acrobatic mulatto women was 
there the least trace of bodily fever. Male acrobats of 
the highest class, whose feats were a continual creation 
of sheer animal beauty, roused no adequate enthusiasm. 
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“When do the Yorkshire Songsters come on?” I 
asked an attendant at the interval. In the bar, a hand- 
ful of pleasure-seekers were dispassionately drinking, 
without a rollicking word to mar the flow of their secret 
reflections. 

“Second item in the second part,’’ said the at- 
tendant, and added heartily: “ And very good they are, 
too, sir! ’’ 

He meant it. He would not have said as much of 
a man whom in the lounge of a London hotel I saw 
playing the fiddle and the piano simultaneously. He 
was an attendant of mature and difficult judgment, not 
to be carried away by clowning or grotesquerie. With 
him good meant good. And they were very good. And 
they were what they pretended to be. There were about 
twenty of them; the women were dressed in white, and 
the men wore scarlet hunting coats. The conductor, a 
little shrewd man, was disguised in a sort of levée dress, 
with knee-breeches and silk stockings. But he could 
not disguise himself from me. I had seen him, and 
hundreds of him, in the streets of Halifax, Wakefield, 
and Batley. I had seen him all over Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and Staffordshire. He was a Midland type: 
inférnally well satisfied with himself under a crust of 
quiet modesty; a nice man to chat with on the way to 
Blackpool, a man who could take a pot of beer 
respectably and then stop. who could argue ingeniously 
without heat, and who would stick a shaft into you as 
he left you, just to let you know that he was not quite 
so ordinary as he made out to be. They were all like 
that, in a less degree; women too; those women could 
cook a Welsh rabbit with any woman, and they wouldn’t 
say all they thought all at once, either. 

And there they were ranged in a flattened semi- 
circle on a music-hal]l stage. Perhaps they appeared on 
forty music-hall stages in a year. It had come to that: 
another case of specialisation. Doubtless they had begun 
in small choirs, or in the parlors of home, singing for 
the pleasure of singing, and then acquiring some local 
renown ; and then the little shrewd conductor had had 
the grand idea of organised professionalism. God bless 
my soul! The thing was an epic, or ought to be! They 
really could sing. They really had voices. And they 
would not “demean’’ themselves to cheapness. All 
their eyes said: “ This is no music-hall foolery. This 
is uncompromisingly high-class, and if you don’t like it 
you ought to be ashamed of yourselves!’’ They sang 
part-song music, from “Sweet and Low” to a 
“Lohengrin”’ chorus. And with a will, with finesse, 
with a pianissimo over which the endless drone of the 
electric fan could be clearly distinguished, and a fine 
free fortissimo that would have enchanted Wagner! 
They brought the house down every time. They might 
have rendered encores till midnight, but for my deity 
in Shaftesbury Avenue. It was the “ folk ’’ themselves 
giving back to the folk in the form of art the very life 
of the folk. 

But the most touching instance of this giving-back 
was furnished by the lady clog-dancer. Hanbridge used 
to be the centre of a land of clogs. Hundreds of times 
I have wakened in winter darkness to the sound of clogs 
on slushy pavements. And when I think of clogs I 
think of the knocker-up, and hurried fire-lighting, and 
tea and thick bread, and the icy draught from the opened 
front-door, and the factory gates, and the terrible time- 
keeper therein, and his clock: all the military harshness 
of industrialism grimly accepted. Few are the clogs now 
in Hanbridge. The girls wear paper boots, for their 
health’s sake, and I don’t know what the men wear. 
Clogs have nearly gone out of life. But at the Han- 
bridge Empire they had reappeared in an art highly con- 
ventionalised. The old clog-dancing, begun in public- 
houses, was realistic, and was done by people who the 
next morning would clatter to work in clogs. But this 
pretty, simpering gir] had never worn a clog seriously, 
She had never regarded a clog as a cheap and lasting 
protection against wind and rain, but as a contrivance 
that you had to dance in. I daresay she rose at eleven 
a.m. She had a Cockney accent. She would not let her 
clogs make a noise. She minced in clogs. It was no 





part of her scheme to lose her breath. And yet I doubt 
not that she constituted a romantic ideal for the young 
male twopences, with her clogs that had reached her 
natty feet from the original back streets of, say, Stock- 
port. As I lumbered home in the electric car, besieged 
by printed requests from the tram company not on any 
account to spit, I could not help thinking and thinking, 
in a very trite way, that art is a wonderful thing. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 





Art, 


THE ART OF MR. ROTHENSTEIN. 


Few exhibitions more significant of the tendencies of 
modern art, few more hopeful and exhilarating, have 
been seen, of late years, than this in the gallery hung 
with Mr. William Rothenstein’s recent paintings, and 
adorned with cases of Mrs. Koehler’s jewellery. Mr. 
Rothenstein is an artist whose work has made only a 
limited appeal, and this is scarcely to be wondered at. 
Most people, if they have got beyond the stage of ad- 
miring the frankly popular and anecdotal art of the 
Royal Academy, and the illustrated sixpennies, are, 
more or less, in the eighteenth century. They would 
like art to be distinguished ; they want it to have some 
decorative quality, but they do not want it to be more 
than an agreeable background, a pleasant setting for 
the scene of life. This is what eighteenth-century art 
preeminently supplied. Now, Mr. Rothenstein is the 
most un-eighteenth century of modern artists. He 
appears to have no facility; his pictures, though they 
have great qualities of design, are not decorative, in 
the more obvious sense of the word. They do not 
accommodate themselves easily to the exigencies of 
domestic life. Their reality is too insistent, too ener- 
getic. Charm is the last thing they aim at, and charm 
is what we idly desire. Conder, who was Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s contemporary and fellow-student, had all that 
in a pre-eminent degree; he had genius, too, and he 
gave often more than he pretended to give: a deeper 
insight, a more satirical tone, than appeared at first 
sight—but that first sight was wholly seductive and 
desirable, whereas Mr. Rothenstein refuses to meet us 
half-way. His work shows a fierce—an almost exas- 
peratingly high—faith in reality. He is no realist, 
it is true, in the sense of one who thinks that art is a 
matter of mere representation ; but he does think that 
not only must his inspiration be found in contemporary 
life, but that every particle of his expression of the idea 
must be forcibly distilled from the refractory material 
of the thing seen. It is the task that Flaubert was 
the first to set the modern artist, and it is the hardest 
task that the artist can face. The problem is how to 
sustain the imaginative pitch, how to keep the spectator 
continually in emotional contact with reality, while, 
with every statement of fact, every descriptive touch, 
he is perforce being dragged back into the realm of 
the habitual, and convinced of the commonplace. Mr. 
Rothenstein began his attempt wisely with his Jewish 
Synagogue subjects. Here, though everything was 
taken from modern life, it was taken from a hidden 
corner of London, as unfamiliar to Mr. Rothenstein’s 
spectators as if it belonged to the medieval Ghetto. 
Even the squalor of modern costume was hidden for 
the time beneath the long draperies of the praying 
robes, which allowed, at once, of an almost Giottesque 
simplification and directness of design. One of these 
Jewish subjects hangs in the Tate Gallery, and shames, 
by its gravity of design, its clear realisation of form, 
the high plausibilities or clever sentimentalities with 
which it is surrounded. Two others, the latest and the 
most accomplished, hang in the Goupil Gallery. The 
larger of these is, I think, the most serious attempt at 
dramatic composition that any quite modern English 
artist has attempted. Without shirking any problem 
of the actual scene, Mr. Rothenstein has given, by the 
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mere disposition of his leading lines, by balance and 
contrast of direction, and by nice spacial arrangement, 
a sense of significant solemnity, a tension of mood, 
which belongs to the world of imaginative truth. 

These Jewish pictures mark a stage in Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s development which is full of interest. It was 
Rembrandt who first converted him from Yellow- 
Bookishness, and, therefore, his earlier attempts at 
serious artistic expression, not unnaturally, were made 
by means of chiaroscuro. Now, chiaroscuro, with its 
possibility of envelopment, of obliteration, and sup- 
pression, is, perhaps, the easiest means of escape, for 
the modern artist, from the tyranny of modern con- 
ditions. Mr. Rothenstein’s Jew pictures began as 
studies of character, seen in chiaroscuro, but, as he 
went on, he found that what he wanted to say, the 
particular view of life which he wanted to express, the 
effect of what is enduring, monumental, and resistant 
in common things, needed a clearer, more linear pre- 
sentment of form, a greater purity, and a more intel- 
lectual appreciation of color than chiaroscuro allowed. 
Thereby he handicapped himself still more heavily, and 
had to come afresh to the struggle with the insignificant 
and banal. The contrast between the two methods may 
be clearly seen by comparing the early stone-quarry, 
with its menacing gloom, and the more recent landscapes 
on the coast of Normandy, in which the effect deliber- 
ately faced is one of brilliant sunlight. In these, for 
all their gaiety and vividness of color, there is no 
lyrical charm; they are essentially as dramatic in feel- 
ing as the stone-quarry. For Mr. Rothenstein, sun- 
light upon cliff and down and breaking sea, is as 
austere, as strenuous and bracing to the spirit, as the 
terror of darkness. Not that the lyrical moods of nature 
are not worth expressing, but they are clearly not for 
Mr. Rothenstein; and one cannot refrain from admira- 
tion at the courage with which he gives to the scenes, 
apparently the most inauspicious for his purpose, his 
own sense of their grim, and yet exhilarating, signi- 
ficance. His imagination is one that appeals to no 
mood of easy relaxation; he demands an effort com- 
parable to his own. 

The methods by which Mr. Rothenstein attains the 
necessary transposition of the values of everyday life 
are made clearer in his domestic interiors. With 
chiaroscuro cut off, with shade translated more or less 
completely into color contrasts, he is forced to construct 
the scaffolding of his design with extreme perfection. 
Upon this, ultimately, the whole weight of the ex- 
pression must rest, and he is bound, therefore, to ex- 
tract from the familiar forms just that in them which 
has most significance. He works mainly by simplifica- 
tion of the contour, so that the main directions and 
inclinations give the utmost idea of mass and resistance. 

Mass with him, as with all dramatic artists, with 
all artists who have penetrated most deeply into the 
spiritual meanings of phenomena—mass is the most 
fundamental property of things; and, to get this reali- 
sation of mass, he not only simplifies rigorously his 
contours, but he paints his forms over and over again, 
so that the ultimate simplification is not meagre or 
empty, but actually the synthetic result of an under- 
lying complexity. This method, of course, makes a 
certain rugosity and clumsiness of paint inevitable. 
One must not expect the elegant handwriting of a 
Gainsborough or a Boucher. If one demands this, 
one is doomed to disappointment. But the question is 
whether the sacrifice of all that charm of rapid and 
thin handling is justified by the imaginative effect pro- 
duced ; whether we are so much moved by the expression 
of the enduring and resistant qualities of things, that 
we can afford to forego the more immediate sensuous 
charms of fair pigment. Personally, I now think Mr. 
Rothenstein justified, though I admit to having resented 
his ungainly impasto for many years. One other fact 
must be remembered, too—namely, that, with such a 
method as Mr. Rothenstein adopts, time is indubitably 
on his side, fusing and harmonising the surface and 
mellowing insensibly its quality. In almost all the 
recent genize pieces a very different note is struck to 
that with which we are famjliar in contemporary genre ; 





it is once more the sense of the dramatic intensity of 
common life that pervades the composition. He chooses, 
naturally enough, the one most elemental and un- 
changing of all situations, the mother and child. One 
has only to think of how rarely, in all the hundreds 
of Dutch genre pieces, the theme occurs in any pro- 
minence, to realise how different, how much more 
ambitious, Mr. Rothenstein is than the Dutch masters. 

The two compositions in which this theme is treated 
are both of great and diverse beauty—one, by lamp- 
light, is grandiose and almost tragic; the other has a 
note of passionate gaiety. It is surely remarkable that 
an English artist should treat these themes without a 
trace of sentimentality, without any hint of a false or 
over-emphatic note, without even that note of irony in 
which many English artists take wilful refuge from our 
besetting national vice. Still more powerful in design, 
really monumental, and with the serenity and assurance 
of some antique bas-relief, is the picture of a man 
seated in a chair opposite a woman who leans her arm 
on the mantelpiece. Here, out of the most familiar 
elements, Mr. Rothenstein has woven a design of great 
and enduring beauty. His feeling for the balance and 
direction of line, which implies the sense of pose, is 
seen to perfection in the figure of the woman. Such 
antique gestures, reminiscent of all the long tragedy 
of the human situation, occur daily; but how many 
artists have ever been alert to seize them; how many 
have tried to say, as Mr. Rothenstein has, that life is 
always the same: that now, no less than in Attica, the 
great situations and the heroic gestures remain! Then, 
just as now, it was only the artist of a special type 
who saw them, though the artist of that type was once 
common, and is so, alas! no more. 

Mrs. Koehler’s jewellery deserves a separate notice, 
but I have space only for a few words. It is happily 
placed among Mr. Rothenstein’s pictures, for, in her 
more restricted medium of expression, she is spurred by 
somewhat similar ambitions. For her, too, design is 
not the wearisome business of filling empty spaces with 
the pattern demanded by a restless and accustomed eye, 
but a matter of imaginative contemplation. In one or 
two of the earlier pieces, notably the comb and the big 
clasp, there is a tendency to the weak forms and 
capricious curves of art-nouveau, but the tendency has 
been happily checked, and in most of these sumptuous 
creations there is an austerity and dignity, a fulness 
and simplicity of form, which is altogether new in 
modern jewellery. One would, indeed, have to go a 
long way back in the history of the craft, well behind 
the Renaissance, to find jewels designed with such a 
whole-hearted reverence for the beauty of the material, 
such a sense of vitality and breadth in the handling. 
In spite of the astonishing virtuosity of the technique 
which some of these pieces demand, there is no hint 
of the craftsman’s ostentation. The crafts may yet 
return to our life, when we have the good fortune to 
see such work as this made for modern persons. 

Rocer Fry. 





Present-Bap Problems. 


THE “INFANT CONSULTATION.”’ 


In these days, when the public conscience is alive to 
the social needs of the people, it is important to in- 
vestigate these needs in detail, with the help of our 
scientific knowledge. 

The physique of the nation is causing anxiety in 
many quarters, particularly to the taxpayer, who is 
called upon to provide funds for the adequate treatment 
of physical defects in children who are unable to profit 
by the free education which has for some time formed a 
part of our social system. 

In these circumstances it becomes an urgent neces- 
sity to minimise these defects as far as possible, not only 
for the future welfare of the race, but also to lighten 
the burden on the taxpayer. 

It is well known that the rate of development during 
the first year of life is greater than at any subsequent 
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period. Without going into unnecessary detail, it will 
be sufficient to mention the fact that a child’s weight 
increases normally from about 7 lbs. to 21 lbs. during 
the first year. 

This very rapid growth is entirely dependent on an 
adequate food supply, which must satisfy the nutritional 
requirements of each individual infant. 

Many physical defects which, if the foundation be 
not well and truly laid, have their origin at this early 
period, become more pronounced later on. 

Now there can be no doubt that many diseases of 
infancy can be prevented entirely, if the food and 
general management of the infant is under direct medical 
supervision. A doctor is usually summoned when the 
child is already ill. This is a serious delay; at that 
stage the delicate mechanism has become completely 
disorganised, and many weeks and perhaps months are 
required to readjust the machinery which has been so 
rudely shaken. 

On inquiry the physician finds that the diet has 
been faulty, or has not suited the needs of the infant for 
some time previous to the acute attack. Nature has 
given frequent warnings of impending disaster, but their 
true significance was not fully realised by the inex- 
perienced eye, and hence the present trouble. I shall 
be able to show, later on, that when a weekly or 
fortnightly medical inspection is made during the first 
year of life, the results are remarkably good, even 
amongst those who are wasted and feeble, and that the 
serious illnesses connected with feeding rarely occur. 
The usual plan of allowing the nurse to decide what the 
diet of an infant shall be, is a bad one in every way. 
It is not right that a question of such great importance 
should be decided by an individual whose training has 
not fitted her for this particular duty. 

It is, of course, true, that some infants present no 
difficulties in feeding, but this cannot be said to be 
true of the majority. The policy of “ muddling through 
somehow,’’ which is too often adopted, should surely 
cease to be the method pursued in the twentieth century. 

The public have it in their power to bring about a 
better state of things, if they will insist, for instance, 
in all cases of bottle-fed babies, in having a written 
prescription from their medical man of the exact 
quantity of the various constituents to be added to each 
bottle. 

The education of the public, therefore, in this 
matter, is of the highest importance, both amongst the 
rich and especially the poor. With this object in view 
I started “ Infant Consultations ’’ in North Kensington 
three years ago, with the help of the Kensington Health 
Society. These consultations are practically a continua- 
tion of the great work of the late Professor Budin in 
Paris. Dr. Eric Pritchard was the first to start con- 
sultations in this country, at the Marylebone Dispensary, 
about four years ago. The excellent work which has 
already been accomplished has given a widespread popu- 
larity to the movement, and Consultations and Schools 
for Mothers are being started all over the country. I 
will now give a short sketch of the work being done by 
the Kensington Health Society. The necessary organisa- 
tion is very simple. It is advisable to have the Early 
Notification of Births Act in force in the neighborhood, 
so that the Medical Officer of Health is at once informed 
of every birth that takes place. Borough Councils 
usually have one or two official visitors, who are trained 
nurses ; they visit the mothers, and give instructions with 
regard to feeding and general management of the infant 
in cases where no medical man is attending. The official 
visitors, however, cannot possibly pay more than one 
or two visits. A list is sent by the Medical Officer of 
Health to the Hon. Secretary of the Health Society, who 
distributes the cases amongst the voluntary visitors, who 
now number about twenty-two. These ladies call at the 
houses, and in all cases where the child is not doing well, 
advise the mother to take her child to the Consultations, 
which are held every Thursday afternoon at 102, 
Bramley Road, Latimer Road. Dinners for nursing 
mothers are held at the same address, where a good meat 
meal can be obtained for one penny. Complete notes 





are taken of every case, and the babies are stripped, 
thoroughly examined, and weighed. The mother is given 
advice with regard to the feeding and general manage- 
‘ment of her infant. In cases of great poverty, where 
artificial feeding is necessary, and where cow’s milk can- 
not be obtained, a milk order is given to a local sales- 
man, who delivers the milk twice daily. The order does 
not last longer than two weeks, so that one can be sure 
the mother will bring the child to be inspected before 
another order is given. In cases where milk is supplied, 
the Charity Organisation Society make inquiries to 
ascertain if the case is a suitable one. It is important 
to give the milk at once, so that the child does not suffer 
from want of food during the inquiry stage. 

Some of the mothers had a peculiar prejudice at first 
against their infants being weighed. They heard from 
their friends that it was a bad omen, and that “ it was 
only the children who were weighed that died.’’ This 
prejudice has now died a natural death, as I only hear 
of the advantages which not only the infant but the 
entire family obtain. As one woman put it: “ A’fore I 
comed to these ’ere consultations, we none of us got a 
wink o’ sleep all night.’’ 

It is generally believed that breast-fed infants are 
immune from digestive troubles, but my experience does 
not justify this assertion. On the contrary, I find that 
some breast-fed infants give more trouble than those 
fed on the bottle. 

It is a necessary provision of nature that there 
should be some sort of co-ordination between the supply 
on the part of the mother and the demand on the part 
of the infant. In the case of a vigorous child, its powers 
of suction impart a sufficient stimulus to the breast, with 
the result that the gland secretes a good supply of milk, 
while the feeble nursling, with its deficient’ powers of 
stimulation, excites little reaction in the breast, and 
consequently a poor supply of milk. 

Unfortunately, in many cases there is no co-ordina- 

tion between the supply and demand; sometimes there 
is too much milk, sometimes there is not enough. Apart 
from the physiological test, namely, the progress of the 
infant, the only way of finding out how much milk 
the infant is receiving is to weigh the child before and 
after feeding, on very accurate scales. These can be 
obtained from Charles Polard, 132, York Road, North; 
the amount consumed is estimated by noting the 
difference in the two weighings. This method is called 
the “ Test Feed.’’ 
The following case illustrates its practical applica- 
tion. A woman came with a very wasted infant, aged 
two months, and only weighing 6lbs. She had fed it 
entirely on the breast, and she assured me it obtained 
the milk, because it sucked for about ten minutes and 
then fell asleep. A “test feed’’ was arranged. The 
scales proved that the child obtained no milk at all, 
though it was clear that an adequate supply was present. 
I ordered the mother to give the baby 1 oz. of cow’s milk 
with 1 oz. of barley water, alternately with the breast 
feedings. During the following week the test feed 
showed that the infant obtained 40z. from the breast, 
and the child had increased 4 oz. in weight. She con- 
tinued to feed in this manner for another week, and 
the “test feed” then showed that 1 oz. was obtained 
from the breast, and that the child had gained 5 oz. in 
weight. At the end of the month’s treatment, 2 oz. was 
obtained from the breast, and the child had gained 
nearly a pound in weight during the month. The cow’s 
milk was now discontinued, and the child was fed 
entirely on the breast till it was eight months old. 

It is often assumed that a thin baby wants more 
food. This is an entire fallacy, which I fear is some- 
times endorsed by medical opinion. The real reason 
frequently is that the child cannot digest the food that 
it gets. I can point to numerous instances amongst 


bottle-fed infants, where the child began to “ put on 
flesh,’’ when the food was reduced in quantity. 

Another interesting observation that the test-feed 
has disclosed, is that among breast-fed infants it is not 
those who are inadequately fed, according to our 
accepted scientific data, who suffer from wasting; but 
it is often those who receive an adequate or an excessive 
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amount. I have had at least forty cases in which the 
child appeared to thrive and maintain a good weight 
curve on half the quantity of food that it should nor- 
mally obtain. For instance, it is a common experience 
to find that an infant three or four months old is fed 
ten times a day, and only obtains from 1 to 14 0z. of 
milk at a feeding, or about 12 oz. in the 24 hours. Evi- 
dence from an independent source confirms these observa- 
tions, as one could scarcely believe them to be true. Dr. 
Eric Pritchard has come to precisely similar conclusions 
at his Consultations at the St. Marylebone Dispensary. 

A starvation diet is hardly likely to promote an 
active nutrition, so that in cases where the test-feed 
proves that the child is maintaining its weight on such a 
small amount of milk, I supplement the defective supply 
with additional feeds from the bottle. 

In the case of bottle-fed infants, the duty of the 
voluntary health visitors is very important. They are 
told to see that every care is taken in the home to prevent 
contamination of the milk. Most authorities are now 
agreed that the home conditions are responsible for the 
greater part of the poisons found in cow’s milk, and that 
the farmer should only be accredited with the addition of 
the tubercule bacillus to the food. 

In the case of artificial feeding, there can be no 
doubt that cow’s milk is the best form of food for pro- 
ducing a healthy, vigorous infant. 

I have prescribed the usual diluted milk mixtures, 
and also undiluted citrated milk, and on the whole I 
am inclined to give the palm to undiluted citrated milk, 
particularly in the case of feeble or wasted children. 
During the last two years I have ordered it in all cases. 
The mothers are very much pleased with this system, 
because it is the simplest imaginable, and appears to 
have very good results. It has been adopted as the 
routine method of feeding at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington. 

That the mothers appreciate the advice which they 
receive at the Consultations is evident, as during the last 
year there were no fewer than 594 attendances. Since 
the Consultations started, 360 infants have been brought 
for advice, and out of this number there have been four 
deaths from wasting and disease of the digestive organs. 
During the last year there have been no deaths from 
disease of the alimentary canal; two died from bron- 
chitis, and one from whooping cough. 

I think I have said enough to indicate the kind of 
investigation that is taking place at these new institu- 
tions,and when I add that the annual expense of theCon- 
sultations can be covered by a £10 note, at any rate in 
North Kensington, I think that even the most 
economically minded must admit that in this case, at 
any rate, a little money does go a long way. 

Parental responsibility is stimulated to the greatest. 
extent, as the mother is shown how to look after the 
baby herself, and to it is added the element of hope- 
fulness. 

I have never ordered condensed milk, or any patent 
food, as I do not regard this system as scientific. Con- 
densed milk, which is very deficient in cream, and the 
patent food, which is predigested, do not give the 
digestive organs sufficient work to do, and cannot there- 
fore produce a vigorous infant. 


RONALD CaRTER. 





Communications. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EIRENICON. 
To the Edttor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—Olive branches do not make the best of weapons, and 
those whe set out with proposals for making peace between 
ancient foes may find themselves for a moment at a dis- 
advantage when protagonists from the contending hosts 
turn upon them, with swords that have been tried in a 
hundred fights. Yet the hope of peace lies perhaps not 
so much in convincing leaders who have spent a lifetime 
in the struggle, as in appealing to the growing desire for 





settlement on the part of the plain citizen, who perceives 
what a desolating effect upon our national life the con- 
tinuance of the bitter war of creeds must have. But it is 
not only those who have taken no part in the strife who 
are weary of it. Many who are most earnestly desirous 
of maintaining what seems to them the best form of religious 
education, realise that a continuance of the struggle must 
be harmful, not only to religious education, but to the 
religious life of the nation. And thus on many sides there 
is a new willingness to arrive at an honest understanding 
of the differences separating the contending parties, an 
attitude which must in itself make for the attainment of 
peace. 

Our present educational system is so complex, and 
rooted in such divergent habits of life, the outgrowth of 
generations of effort on the part of men inspired by widely 
different ideals, that any simple solution of its difficulties 
must of necessity disregard important aspects of the problem 
of national education. The more the field is surveyed in 
detail, the more clear does it become that there is no short 
cut to our goal. The solution proposed by the Executive 
of the Educational Settlement Committee is not one which 
any of its members had contended for at the outset of 
their deliberations; they only arrived at it, by different 
paths, after they had tried one solution after another in 
vain, confronted at every turn by obstacles which could 
not be surmounted save by some sacrifice of principle too 
great to be made. The scheme proposed is set forth as a 
basis for agreement, which, viewed as a whole, may afford 
the largest common ground upon which hitherto opposing 
sections of the community may unite to build up a truly 
national school system, offering sufficient variety within its 
unity to meet the differing needs of the groups that go 
to make our people. It may not satisfy the extreme men 
on either side, but can we hope that Dr. Clifford and Lord 
Halifax will sit down side by side, save in the Kingdom 
of Heaven? 

The settlement now suggested is not an ideal one; 
it is rather a practical proposal which may well provide 
a basis for a generation of quiet work, in which a friendlier 
atmosphere may grow up and the old feuds disappear. 
If it provided nothing more than this, it would be worth 
great sacrifice to attain such an end, and with it the possi- 
bility of devoting the time of politicians and administrators 
to the great educational questions which should claim their 
thought. But the scheme is no mere working compromise ; 
it may mark a turning-point in the relation of the State 
to the different religious communities within it, and the 
growth of a truer and deeper tolerance in their connection 
with each other. 

Nor is the suggestion of this new relationship prompted 
by the unworthy motives and the ignorance of practical 
school life, which THe Nation, in its issue of June 4th, 
assumes, on the part of the authors of the scheme. The 
Executive Committee which worked it out included an ex- 
President of the National Union of Teachers, and several 
other eminent teachers in constant daily touch with the 
problems of the elementary school, as well as men who, as 
inspectors or in other offices, have spent many years in prac- 
tical contact with them. Experienced criticism was thus 
brought to bear upon each successive point in the Com- 
mittee’s deliberations; without this it would have been 
impossible to arrive at proposals which endeavor to give 
the fullest possible expression within a unified national 
system of schools to the varying religious needs of the 
people, to protect the conscience of teacher and of citizen, 
while maintaining the unity of the school life. The great 
administrative change proposed by the scheme is that 
accommodation in a _ publicly-managed school should be 
brought within the reach of every child. This is the basis 
of machinery upon which the whole proposals rest; it will 
be bitterly opposed, but it must sooner or later be carried 
into law because it is essentially just. Yet we must 
sympathise with the country parson who cannot give up 
without a struggle the conditions which make him always 
think and speak of the village school as “my school.” It 
is not a mere selfish possessive, for often long years of effort, 
of sacrifice of time and money and thought, have been given 
to its welfare. The State must surely recognise this, and 
in assuming full control of the schools in the single school 
area, it is only right that this recognition should be shown 
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by continuing to allow the trustees to arrange, without 
expense to the State, for instruction to be given in accor- 
dance with their trust deed to the children of those parents 
who may desire it. 

But the actual transfer of buildings should be a 
voluntary one, and the trustees should have freedom, if 
they wish to do so, to retain the premises for parochial 
use. If the change comes thus without bitterness, though 
the parson can no longer speak of ‘my school,” it may 
still be “our school,’’ a school in which he and his children 
have their share. But henceforth the teacher would be 
appointed by the local authority, and would be its servant, 
and to mark the neutrality of the school, the head teacher 
would not be allowed to give denominational instruction. 
The proposal that, where a choice of schools is possible, 
alternative denominational schools should be allowed, where 
they are desired by the parents, is one which in the main 
follows the path made by Mr. Birrell’s Bill; but the Com- 
mittee have boldly abandoned any attempt to allocate some 
fraction of the cost as the charge to be set to the account 
of religious instruction. The amount of such de 
nominational teaching varies greatly in different schools ; 
but it is not the half hour of Catechism which the denomina- 
tionalist especially values, so much as the whole spirit and 
atmosphere of his school, and these cannot be measured by 
vulgar fractions. The State in any case requires the 
teacher’s attendance for his whole time; let it then simply 
pay neither more nor less in all schools, whether the teacher 
gives or does not give religious instruction, whether de- 
nominational or undenominational. Local authorities are 
rightly becoming increasingly jealous of encroaching on the 
conscientious rights of the teacher, and they may be trusted, 
with the vigilant eye of the National Union of Teachers 
surveying any few who may still be backward in this regard, 
to protect their staff from all undue influence on the part 
of managers or outside agencies. The time of a teacher 
who does not wish to give religious instruction may be 
usefully occupied either in taking some other class, or 
keeping order elsewhere, or in the administrative work of 
the school, which now involves such a large amount of 
clerical labor daily. 

The teacher’s position is to be further safeguarded, 
as was proposed in Mr. Runciman’s Bill, and in addition 
the Committee suggest the establishment of a permanent 
Court of Appeal at the Board of Education, consisting of 
a legal member, with two assessors, to investigate and settle 
disputes in any case of alleged unjustifiable dismissal. This 
would be a further step in the direction of admitting 
teachers to the status of civil servants. 

Those who criticise the scheme from the standpoint of 
the passive resister may say that, while it lays down that 
no teacher is to be paid for religious instruction as such, 
it still permits the continued maintenance of denomina- 
tional schools at the public expense. But it must be urged 
in reply that all these schools are to be alternative schools 
in the strict sense, that no child will be sent to them against 
its- parents’ will, while the denomination concerned will 
contribute to them by the structural maintenance of the 
school buildings, and by the provision of any special books 
or other aids to the religious teaching. 

The most serious objection to the scheme, from the 
Liberal standpoint, is directed to the proposed continuance 
of a common religious instruction in the Bible, and in the 
principles of the Christian religion in the publicly managed 
schools. It is urged that this will involve an unreal 
teaching of conventional beliefs. The Committee has made 
it one of its objects to avoid such teaching, and to 
encourage sincerity, by safeguarding the teacher’s position ; 
it aims through the proposed Religious Instruction Com- 
mittee, which each local authority providing religious 
instruction is to be required to establish, to afford a means 
by which the curriculum shall be made more suited to the 
needs of the children than sometimes has been the case in 
the past, and to encourage teachers, especially while they 
are still being trained, to familiarise themselves with the 
results of modern biblical and historical research. The 
result of such an influence should surely be to raise the 
whole standard of Biblical teaching, to make it less conven- 


tional, truer, and therefore more helpful to the growing 
thought of the child. 





There still remains the logical Liberal secularist with 
his century-old objection that the State should care for none 
of these things, and should reverence no Saint but Gallio. 
But there is surely a halting place between the State’s im- 
posing a religion on its citizens and its refusing to recognise 
the existence of their religion or religions. We cannot 
revert to the medieval view of the State, but still that 
does not involve our refusing to seek a fuller conception 
of what the State may be for its members than the cold 
mechanism which satisfied the philosophers of the French 
Revolution. If the State attempts to shut all religious teach- 
ing out of the only school life which it will recognise, 
it must mutilate that life; in the end it can only succeed 
in its endeavor to be impartial by fixing blinkers upon the 
eyes of its officials and its teachers. History and litera- 
ture must remain half taught and half understood, and 
their noblest passages must be forgotten or unstudied. 
Such an attempt must break down either by the influence 
of religious teaching coloring and permeating a curriculum 
nominally non-religious, or by the definite substitution for 
the religious intolerance of the past of a new anti-religious 
intolerance, no less dogmatic and no less illiberal. 

To-day the French child is taught the Rights of Man in 
the way that his father learned the Commandments. Possibly 
some day for him, toc, there may come a reaction against 
the new dogma and the system that is wrapt up with it 
in his mind. 

The Committee’s scheme still leaves the local authority 
free to give secular education only, if it should so desire, 
but it rightly provides that in this case the definite religious 
elements of education should not be excluded from the 
school life in consequence, but that the authority should 
set apart certain times when either outside religious bodies 
or a voluntary association of teachers may have an oppor- 
tunity of giving religious teaching to those children whose 
parents desire it. Where, on the other hand, the local 
authority does provide religious teaching itself, and this 
would probably be the normal case, it will do so because 
it is the general wish of the local community, and it will 
enlist in so doing the goodwill and the co-operation of the 
local religious life, the religious instruction committee 
providing everywhere a nucleus of workers and the 
machinery for joint effort based on mutual under- 
standing. The settlement thus outlined is surely more 
comprehensive than any simpler scheme which has 
yet been suggested; its proposals are not put forward 
as final, but they may at least lead the way to a wider 
treatment of all that school life implies, and to a clearer 
insight into the many strands that unite to form the 
strength of the nation.—Yours, &c., 


T. Epmunp Harvey. 
June 9th, 1910. 





Letters to the Editor. 


ARE “DREADNOUGHTS”’ USELESS? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—I read in your last impression a letter from Mr. 
Arnold White, which is very much to the point in these 
days. Since I built the torpedo establishment at Pembroke 
Dock, or rather Peimar Pill close by, I have given a good 
deal of attention to torpedo defence, and I was fortunate 
enough, when in New York afterwards, to be intimate with 
the great naval inventor of the last century. Of this 
gentleman, who was a Swedish army officer, Mr. 
Wilson, then Constructor of the American Navy, told 
me he knew more about warships than alf the rest of 
the constructors put together. You may remember he built 
the first “Monitor’’ in a few weeks, which saved the 
remains of the Federal Squadron in Hampton Roads from 
destruction by the armored ‘ Merrimac,” which had 
previously destroyed the “Cumberland” and two other 
war vessels. He also invented turrets, and if the screw 
propeller may be credited to Archimedes, Ericsson was the 
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first to exhibit it to the British Admiralty in 1837. They 
refused it, as they invariably refuse any new invention, and 
only adopted it four or five years later, when forced to do 
so by the example of other nations. Even then he warned 
them of the danger and unscientific method of mixing up 
steam with sails, and using the former only as an auxiliary 
to sails, and not until this method had created disaster in 
both the war and mercantile navy did they relinquish it. 
Further, when he saw the lines of “The Captain,’’ an 
exaggerated turreted monitor, he told the Admiralty she 
was not seaworthy. She capsized in an ordinary breeze in 
the Bay of Biscay on her first trip, all but, I believe, seven 
men being drowned. Again, he warned the United States 
Admiralty not to send his original “ Monitor” to sea, as 
she was destined for inland waters. She was lost with all 
hands in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Below are a few of Ericsson’s maxims :— 

A. Never despise an invention worked out scientifically 
until you have carefully tried it. If it fails, the cause is 
not in science, but in an unknown factor. 

B. Never consider that increase in size will necessarily 
increase efficiency. Often reduction of size has that effect. 

C. Never mix up two mechanical powers. 

In construction the British Admiralty disregards all 
three. Consequently, their efforts are all failures, whether 
“ Dreadnoughts’’ or destroyers. 

Take the case of the latter. 

Ericsson’s torpedo maxims are these :— 

1. The boats must be as small and inexpensive as the 
duties they have to perform will admit. 

2. They must be of such a shape as to minimise the 
effect of gunfire directed upon them. 

3. They must be of sufficient speed to overtake any 
large armored vessel, and, if possible, any defender of that 
vessel, 

4. They may be protected against such light guns as 
the destroyers carry. 

5. They must be built and manned so as to incur as 
little loss as possible in case of damage or total destruction. 
The less they cost, the greater number can be employed, and 
the greater destruction will be dealt to the enemy. 

6. They must be devoted and constructed solely with 
one object in view. The destruction of the enemy’s ships 
by means of torpedoes. 

In every one of these particulars the British naval 
constructors contravene Ericsson’s maxims. 

1, 2, 4, 5, and 6 are disregarded in the destroyers, 
which are large torpedo and gun boats, and nothing else, 
and 3 and 4 in the small torpedo-boats, which are neither 
fast enough nor protected. In the Japo-Chinese naval war, 
the Chinese “Ting Yuen”’ was torpedoed and sunk, but 
the destroyer was destroyed by six and three pounder guns. 
Consider how much more comfortably torpedo-boats could 
do their work if they were protected, and they can be pro- 
tected. Not made invulnerable. The attainment of in- 
vulnerability is impossible. Achilles had a heel. Protection 
is also greatly ensured by diminution in size. If place can 


be found, this little diagram will be more convincing than 
words. 





“TARTAR,” 


Torpedo 
Boat. 








Taking a destroyer like “The Tartar,’’ 27 ft. beam, 
freeboard of bow 10 ft., and a torpedo-boat 9 ft. beam, 
24 ft. freeboard, the larger paralellogram represents the 
target for either quick-firers or heavy guns, the smaller the 
target for quick-firers alone; for, while the former affords 
an excellent mark to the “Dreadnought” guns at two or 
three miles, the latter would be below the horizon, and in 
any case the chances would be enormously against hitting. 

With curious fatuity, these destroyers, which can effect 
no more damage on a “Dreadnought” than the equally 
effective small fry, cost more than twenty times the money, 
and employ seventeen times the number of crew, besides 
being so costly to fuel that oil, the best fuel, has recently 
been discarded for coal, and, in addition, they handsomely 








offer the “ Dreadnought”’ guns a good target for practice. 
They have now climbed up to 900 tons. Ridiculing them, 
Ericsson calls them “huge torpedo carriages,’”’ and the 
ironclads “supposed to be invincible.” “In the mean- 
time,’”’ he says, “let us show that we possess very simple 
means for destroying them both.’”’ At that time American 
feeling was very strong against England, and when Ericsson 
heard of these monstrosities he exclaimed, “So much the 
better for us.’”? He called them “torpedo food,’’ and pre- 
dicted that England would lose her command of the sea by 
building them instead of small vessels—a prophecy which 
many think has come true. 

Sir George Chesney, author of “The Battle of 
Dorking,’”’ when asked what were the means he had adopted 
for destroying the British fleet, replied, “ Anything. This 
is an age of science and progress, and both our Army and 
Navy authorities are impervious to these.’”’ Lord Roberts 
says of Chesney, “He was the best. military adviser a 
Government ever had.”’ 

Early this year the Admiralty refused to test a strictly 
scientific invention approved of by Ericsson, which, at a 
twentieth of the cost, will account for all the “Dread- 
noughts’’ and other vessels, except the speedy, which 
the Admiralty is building or has built. Their only idea is 
to increase size in every direction ; so is that of most of the 
naval men. 

Admiral Bacon said the other day, “The battleship is 
pre-eminently the ship upon which engineers, naval archi- 
tects, and naval officers should concentrate their attention, 
because of the advance made in large gun manufacture, 
steel plates, and projectiles,’’ and he, or another, predicted 
a 50,000 “Dreadnought” in the near future, forgetting 
that advance in projectiles and guns negatives armor, and 
that the sea and flotation must be reckoned with, whereas 
the destructive power of torpedoes is practically unlimited. 
But until disaster overtakes the country these men will be 
deaf to reason and blind to all but what has been.— 
Yours, &c., 

F. R. Warsurton, Lieut.-Colonel R.E., Retired. 

June 8th, 1910. 





ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS AT THE ENGLISH 
LAKES. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The present agitation on the part of one large 
landowner in the Lake District for a carriage and motor 
road from Borrowdale into Wastdale, a project that would 
destroy the impressiveness of one of the great mountain 
solitudes of England, happens to coincide with the attempt 
of another large landowner to restrict the rights of tourists 
to wander on the adjoining fells. Should both attempts 
succeed not only will the special charm of this part of the 
Lakes be destroyed, but sooner or later the whole of the 
Lake District will infallibly be in the same condition as the 
best parts of the Scottish Highlands—a paradise for one 
section of the community, a forbidden land for the vast 
majority. 

During the recent holiday many persons were stopped 
on their way up Scawfell by the well-known -route which 
skirts Lingmell and ascends the beckside to Brown Tongue, 
the steep grass leading to Mickledore. There are two routes 
from Wastdale Head to Scawfell on this side; the other, 
which is not now in question, crosses the Piers Ghyll beck 
by a bridge, ascends Lingmell to a considerable height, and 
then drops to Brown Tongue, where it joins the former. 
To reach either route, a pathless tract of scrub has to be 
crossed, and many people aiming for the bridge find them- 
selves eventually on the lower and easier route. The latter 
is the more gradual ascent, it is the most direct for tourists, 
and it has been in constant use to our knowledge for at least 
twenty years. 

We were interrupted on our way to Scawfell by a man 
acting on the orders of a noble lord who is the chief land- 
owner in the neighborhood. Ten minutes later a party of 
four was stopped and turned back, and like experiences 
were reported throughout the holidays. One friend, a Lan- 
cashire magistrate, who has been familiar with the route for 
nearly half-a-century, had some talk with the man, and 
learned that he was the tenant occupying the land it 
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traversed, and personally had not the slightest objection to 
anyone’s crossing his ground. There is no shooting on the 
land, which is simply poor pasture for sheep. 

Now, sir, we will put the question of a right of way 
aside for the present—though we have evidence of usage 
we are not in a position yet to prove a right—but we think 
public attention should be called to this first attempt to 
curtail the ancient liberty to wander over the fells of the 
Lake District, especially at a moment when the proposed 
opening of a road also threatens, as painful experience has 
often shown, the closing of the adjacent mountain sides. 

Before the deer forest movement began in Scotland in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the liberty of the people 
to cross mountains and uncultivated moorlands in any direc- 
tion was undisputed. But now deer forests alone monopolise 
5,000,000 acres, an area bigger than all the Home Counties 
put together, and the public are warned off the choicest 
scenery and nearly all the mountains in Scotland. At the 
last half-yearly meeting of the Highland Railway Co., the 
chairman said that the difficulty of maintaining the popu- 
larity of the Highlands of Scotland had become acute. He 
put this down to the immense sums spent in advertising 
Wales and Ireland as tourist and holiday resorts. The true 
reason is that the landowners have shut the public out from 
what should have been the playground of Britain, and made 
it easier, pleasanter, and less expensive to take a holiday 
in remote parts of the Continent.—Yours, &c., 

THREE MovunTAINEERS. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EIRENICON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I note that in your article of June 4th, headed 
“A New Model of State School,’’ your writer states, “A 
still more unfortunate omission is that of any direct repre- 
sentative of the classes whose children’s education is under 
consideration. None of these gentlemen have ever taught 
at an elementary school, ér are parents of children attending 
an elementary school.” 

Let me point out that Mr. Pickles has been a pupil 
at an elementary school, and has taught in an elementary 
school for the last twenty-six years. Miss Cleghorn, also 
on the Committee, has been all her professional life an 
elementary teacher, is now V.P. of the N.U.T., and is a 
member of the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education. There are others whose close connection with 
the elementary school gives them the title to speak.—Yours, 
&e., Ex-TEaAcHeEr. 

June 6th, 1910. 

[We much regret the error which our correspondent 
mentions.—Ep., Nation. ] 


WHAT THE EGYPTIANS WANT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr Bahgat Batanouni, in his letter criticising 
the charges of Mr. Roosevelt against the Egyptians, says 
that what we want is to invest the present Legislative 
Council with the control of the Ministers. Though I think 
this would be better than the present state of affairs, still 1 
do not think that this is what we want. The present Legis- 
lative Council, as its constitution stands now, is 
composed of members who must have a property qualifica- 
tion of at least £7,000. As showing the position of the 
Egyptian workman in the minds of these legislators, I give 
you the following instance: Last month the Government pro- 
posed to the Council a law by which the Mudir of any 
province can raise up any number of male children or youths, 
from 13 to 25, from the Fellahin class, to go at his bidding 
from one farm to another, or even from one province to 
another, to collect cotton from the fields, at a wage which 
he fixes, and without the consent of their parents. This 
was passed after a feigned opposition from the Legislative 
Council. 

Before investing this Council with any control, we want 
the abolition of the property qualification.—Yours, &c., 

S. Moussa. 

23, Pandora Road, West Hampstead, 

June 5th, 1910. 








A COMPROMISE ON THE SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Rollo Russell, in his letter to you of May 
30th, writing on “ A Compromise on the Suffrage,” says :— 

“History shows that the British people, where they 
see a big injustice, like to bring in a big reform, rather 
than a timid, apologetic measure of one-sided favor.” 

The big injustice is that no woman has the vote: the 
big reform would be effected if any one woman should be 
given the vote. The quality of the injustice would be 
thereby destroyed ; its widespread effects are a question of 
degree and of secondary importance. It is the quality of 
the injustice that casts the shadow under which your corre- 
spondent, “C. Stuart,’”’ says the nation should not be allowed 
to rest. 

Englishmen—who, as Englishmen, claim, and we will 
not say unjustly, that they will not tolerate injustice in 
any sphere over which they have control—must forswear their 
name if they continue to perpetuate within their own 
borders a gross and vital injustice to the intimate com- 
panions of their lives and the sharers of all their interests. 

Let a moral enthusiasm, unrestrained by inferior con- 
siderations springing from that “ worser part” from which 
we all suffer, inspire the House of Commons when Mr. 
Shackleton’s Bill comes tobe read a second time.—Yours, &c, 

Jane E. Lewis. 

13, Rawlinson Road, Oxford, 

June 8th, 1910. 


THE TRUE FEELING OF CANADA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—I am writing to ask you to be good enough to use 
your powerful influence to induce some acknowledged leader 
of Liberal thought to visit us in Canada. Any such leader 
would have a tremendous reception, and would carry home 
a true impression of the extent and depth of the sympathy 
we Canadians have with the struggles of the Liberal Party 
for freedom. The enclosed cutting is from the “ Montreal 
Star,” the leading Conservative paper in Canada, and formed 
part of a special letter from its London correspondent at 
the King’s funeral. It will give your readers an idea of 
the extent of the sympathy for Home Rule for Ireland 
amongst all parties in Canada. The following is the 
extract :— 

*‘Looking at this wonderful list of names, do you observe 
how many are Irish, from Roberts and Kitchener at the head of 
the Army downwards? Even King Edward’s mournful little 
terrier was Irish. ‘Remove Irishmen from yesterday’s proceed- 
ings, and what woeful gaps would appear in this gathering of 
governing men of the Empire. Do you wonder that we Cana- 
dians, enjoying our own liberties, find it almost incredible that 
England is persisting in denying these same Irishmen the right 
to manage their own affairs in their own land? Remove that 
Irish blot on the Empire’s escutcheon, and you remove one of 
the gravest difficulties of closest co-operation between our 
Empire and the United States for peace of the world and 
mutual advantage.’’—*‘ Montreal Star,’’ 21/5/10. 


Yours, &c., W. F. Cuarke. 
2,282, Queen Street East, Toronto. 





Poetry. 


THEOCRITUS IN ALEXANDRIA. 


Tuus was the coming home of old Theocritus 

From Alexandria, where he had been too long: 
’Twas on the night that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
Was crowned within the innermost pavilion ; 
Circle on circle round him, feasting and song, 
Spreading from him, the centre of it, 
Through all the city, night long, even till dawn, 
So that the poorest slave, long wont to sit, 
Scourged, by the laboring oar, let free that night 
To wander wide-eyed through the murmurous town, 
Felt in his barbarous heart a strange delight 
Not from his one night’s liberty alone— 
But as the ripples when a stone is thrown 
In water—so it happened when the crown 
Was placed on Ptolemy’s brows, even then 
Spread the strange revelry unto meanest men. 


But at the inmost banquet old Theocritus 
Sat with the noblest, ’neath the white-fringed awning 
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Upheld, in tribute to God Dionysus, 

By pillars thyrsi-shaped. But with no fawning 
Sat old Theocritus. Though some men fawn 

On Kings, not he who once hath known for King 
The Dawn; 

For Bride the dewy Evening ; 

For orchestra the wind’s voice and the rills 

On the Sicilian hills. 


Yet was he skilled in all civilities 

And they whose couches by his side were spread 
Knew him a King (in other territories 

Than Egypt) by his calm, instead 

Of by a crown, or by King’s raiment: 

For who hath known the summer firmament 
With all its stars, above the three-caped isle 

Is then a King, and after, for long while. 


But when without insult a man might leave 

The Banquet, when the Bassarid’s procession 
Had passed, and the brown women, garlanded 
With vines, brought lustful glances to some eyes 
About the board, much wine having by then 
Been quaffed, Theocritus half turned as to arise, 
Then slowly settled to his couch again— 
Because a maiden with a lotus blossom 

In her dark hair, and one rose, damask red, 
Blooming midways the gold band round her bosom, 
Passed, playing a Sicilian air. 


O simple maid! O simple air! 

How touching midst the turnult were 

These twain unto that wearied one 

Who had seen maidens playing thus 

When the bright laboring day was done, 

After the milking, as the sun set 

On his island home and the high peaks shone 

And lamps in the valleys, one by one 

’Midst the darkening meads of asphodel 

Gleamed forth from the farms that he loved well— 

Maids simple as this sweet maid, but yet 

With rosier cheeks as the hillmaids’ be. 
How touching to Theocritus, 
Theocritus of Sicily! 


As in old red-roofed Syracuse 

Amidst the streets one morn he met, 

With thrilling heart, a fresh wind straying 

From the nigh mountains, wet with dews, 

A gladsome wind that had been playing 

With Spring, and Spring’s flowers, dew-fresh yet 
When it came thither lightly blowing: 

So this maid’s coming—and her going. 


And as one rises quietly to depart, 

Seeking no stir from men, a delicate art, 

Now rose Theocritus, his face less flushed with wine 
Than with a sadness few there might divine, 

Or if divining think a trivial thing 

To flush his cheek, and ’mongst themselves deride, 
Not knowing all the thoughts that move a king 
Who hath had stars and sun for his possession, 

The calm, untroubled evening for his bride, 

For orchestra the music the winds weave, 

Rustling of leaves and rills 

On the sky-gazing hills. 

Rose and escaped, and journeyed home 

Theocritus, with mind pre-occupied 

(Now careless as the night’s o’er arching dome 

Of Alexandria’s triumph, Ptolemy’s pride), 

Through streets still thronged with men of many nations, 
Castes, tribes, and stations: 

The swarthy, white-eyed Nubians, gaily clad; 
Men of the East (their lean, wise faces sad 

With all the vanity of life they knew) 
Shouldering fierce Arabs from the desert places; 
And Grecians, and they, too, with thoughtful faces, 
Albeit strong of muscle and of thew, 

And something in their bearing that bespoke 

How they were sons of men who had done mightily, 
And they not knowing yet their day was done 

For conquest of men’s lands (nor how should be 
Afterward, in men’s minds, their high dominion): 
Strong men, but last of all that glorious race 

That lit the world with beauty and with grace; 
And the calm Jew who goeth stealthily, 

Smiling, as to his soul, o’er some vast secret ; 

And slant-eyed Asian folk who seemed to be 

Half fearful of the throng, though part of it. 


Through all these, then, Theocritus passed slow, 
Wrapped in his cloak and nursing his sad thought, 
From Alexandria and from men withdrawn; 





‘Phus found his chamber and there seated him 
Still cloaked, nor in the darkness of the room 
Lit he the silvern lamp to break the gloom 

Of it, or of his heart, but in the dim 

Wan half light twixt the night and dawn 

Sat, probing in his soul this thing to know— 
The meaning of the grief his heart had got; 

He being one of these 

Who probe to the founts and stretch to the Destinies. 
The world’s high pomps, the Ptolemy’s renown 
(The King he honored truly) seemed that night, 
And morning, very tawdry in his sight: 

A foolish thing this feasting round a crown. 


Grieved he for lilies lying withering 

About the board at which he late had sat? 
(For though ’twas winter much profusion there 
Of pallid lily and of blushing rose 

Male mock of all the glistening silver-ware) 
There lay they dying through the evening 
Who should have sleeping been, in garden close. 
Came this his sadness through some thought of that? 
Or some rough ordering of a willing slave 

By pompous master, overheard by chance, 
Smote on his ear like some harsh dissonance 
And to his sensitive spirit this grief gave? 


Such things may grieve a kindly man, 

Or a tranquil man offend ; 

Thoughts born of things more poignant than 
These, make the dark his friend. 


Might it not be some jesting utterance 

Of Apollonius, with a cynical glance 

Toward him across the flowers, as he would thus 
Send home with eye-thrust what the lips 

Half spake, a jest, yet not a jest 

(As one in poison a light arrow dips)? 

Nay, such things troubled not Theocritus, 
Vexed not his meditative rest. 


’Twas just yon sun-girl (with the lotus blossom 
In her dark hair 

And in her high-girt bosom 

The red rose) playing on a simple flute, 
Simple as she, a simple air; 

*Twas at her fluting and not before 

(Not at the jest of Apollonius, 

Not worth a soft breath to refute) 

This sadness came. But wherefore thus 
So sad? Nay, how else could it be 
When that the winsome maid had played 
An old sweet air of Sicily? 

And, ah! How sweet are simple things 
Amidst the rioting of kings! 


Then rose he, sadly, aware again 

Of all the city murmuring still; 

New dawn had just begun to instil 
The east with color. Ah! what pain 
For that green isle amidst the sea 
Shot through his heart, for Sicily! 


And at his stirring, or at the dawn, 

The bird that o’er the balcony 

Had slept night-long, a dark cloth drawn 
Loose round its cage by the brown slave 
Lest all the torchlight flashing by 

On that great night of revelry 

Should scare its simple little heart, 
Woke, stirred, and stretched its wings apart 
With a thin ruffling sound and gave 

To the new day a welcoming cry. 

Then, as it stirred, somehow the cloth 
Loosened and fell. And nothing loth 
The bird broke forth in minstrelsy 

That the old singer heard with tears, 
With healing tears the music heard, 

For this frail bird 

Had come with him from Sicily! 


And thinking of the three-caped isle, 

The uplands green, the browsing sheep, 

The nights of soft and tranquil sleep, 

The mornings, sweet as a girl-child’s smile, 
The piping herdsmen, the lowing herd, 

He cried unto the new-waked bird : 

“O bird! To-morrow we shall go, 
To-morrow, o’er the wine-dark sea, 

Where Etna’s peak of fire and snow 
Beacons us home—to Sicily! ”’ 


FREDERICK Niven 
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The orld of Hooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrics, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“‘ Letters on Church and Religion of William Ewart Gladstone.” 
Selected and Arranged by D.C. Lathbury. (Murray. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

‘Essays: Modern and Elizabethan.” By Edward Dowden. 
(Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Campaign of Trafalgar.” By Julian S. Corbett. (Long- 
mans. 16s. net.) 

“Ponce de Leon: The Rise of the Argentine Republic.” By 
An Estanciero. (Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment.” By Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller. (Murray. 6s. net.) 

‘‘Renascence Tombs of Rome.” By Gerald S. Davies. 
(Methuen. 21s. net.) 

‘History of Indian and Eastern Architecture.” By James 
Fergusson. Revised und edited, with additions, by J. Burgess and 
R. P. Spiers. (Murray. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 

“The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate.” By B. W. 
Bacon, D.D., LL.D. (Unwin. 15s. net.) 

‘Letters to My Son.” (Chapman & Hall. 5s. net.) 

“The Portrait.” By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Methuen. 6s.) 

“La Culture Frangaise en Russie (1700-1900).” Par Emile 
Haumant. (Paris: Hachette. 7fr. 50.) 

‘Correspondance de Guizot avec Léonce de Lavergne (1838- 
1874).”” Publiée par Ernest Cartier. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 3fr.) 

‘‘La Porte sombre.” Roman. Par Madeleine Paul. (Paris: 
Lemerre. 3fr. 50.) 

* a + 

Messrs. Metuvuen make the interesting announcement 
that they have taken over the publication of Mr. F. W. 
Bain’s remarkable series of Indian stories, and that the 
eight volumes will shortly be published in a uniform 
edition. Mr. Bain’s engaging fancy and distinction of style 
are, we are glad to say, steadily becoming more widely 
known, and the circle of his admirers will be still further 
increased by Messrs. Methuen’s undertaking. His first 
book, “A Digit of the Moon,” appeared ten years ago, and 
has now reached a sixth edition. Like its successors, it 
professed to be a translation from the Sanscrit. The books 
are so full of the spirit of Hindoo mysticism that all the 
leading scholars accepted the attribution, and for several 
years they were added to the Oriental Department of the 
British Museum. They are now recognised to be Mr. Bain’s 
own work, and constitute one of the most engaging series of 
allegories to be found in modern English literature. 

+ * * 


An anthology by Mr. E. V. Lucas has become a 
regular autumn addition to the world of books, and most 
readers will agree that he is a master in the art of selec- 
tion. For next autumn he promises a collection of extracts 
from letters, on the same lines as “The Gentlest Art’’ of 
three years ago. As a matter of fact, Mr. Lucas found 
that in choosing his extracts for that volume he had 
gathered enough to fill two books of the size instead of one, 
and he intends to present us with the overflow of his spoils 
in “The Second Post.’’ Two other books by Mr. Lucas, 
to appear in the autumn, are a novel called “ Mr. Ingleside,”’ 
written in the ambling and digressive style of ‘“ Over 
Bemerton’s,’’ and “Slow Coach,’’ a story for children, 
which describes the adventures of a family of youngsters in 
a touring caravan. 

* * + 


Tue collected edition of Francis Thompson’s poems 
which Mr. Wilfrid Meynell is preparing for the Press 
will contain a large amount of material which has not 
hitherto been printed. Thompson left a mass of poems in 
manuscript, and a selection from these will be made. The 
task of making a choice is not an easy one, but Mr. 
Meynell, who has done so much for Thompson’s memory, 
can be safely trusted to see that his reputation does not 
suffer by the publication of crude and unfinished work. 
Besides the poems, a small volume containing such prose 
essays as Thompson thought worthy of being reprinted, will 
also be issued. Thompson had himself some such volume in 
view, and left a list of the writings he wished to be 
included. 

* a *% 


M. Ostrocorskr has just finished a thorough revision of 


his “ Democracy and the Organisation of Political Parties.” 
The half-dozen years since it was first published have 





brought about many changes in the machinery of politics, 
and M. Ostrogorski found it necessary to go over the whole 
ground a second time. The work, which will. embody the 
results of this fresh examination, will be issued both in this 
country and in the United States. 

. . * 

Unver the title of “Books that Marked Epochs,” 
Messrs. Routledge have issued the first volumes of a new 
half-crown series, which seems intended for readers who like 
to have their books in more artistic form than that of the 
usual shilling reprint. The volumes of the new series are 
clearly printed and slip easily into the pocket, while their 
blue-and-white binding gives them a most attractive appear- 
ance. Some of the books chosen could hardly be omitted 
from a series’ bearing such a title. Thus, Aristotle’s 
“Nicomachean Ethics,’”’ which appears in the Rev. D. P. 
Chase’s translation, with G. H. Lewes’s account of Aristotle 
as an introduction, marks the beginning of the scientific 
spirit, “ the awakening of an appreciation of the nature and 
the processes of science.’’ One can hardly deny either that 
Bacon’s “ Essays,”’ the “ Thoughts” of Marcus Aurelius, or 
Comte’s “General View of Positivism’’ are all in their 
several ways epoch-marking books. Mr. W. B. Yeats’s 
edition of Blake’s “ Poems”’ is also rightly reprinted, for, 
as the editor says, “the poems were the first opening of the 
long-sealed well of romantic poetry; they, and not the 
works of Cowper and Thomson and Chatterton, being the 
true heralds of nature and enthusiasm.” 

+ a 

More originality is shown by the inclusion of John 
Stuart Mill’s essay “On Liberty” and Seeley’s “ Ecce 
Homo.”’ Both books had a great influence in promoting the 
spirit of free discussion in politics and religion. Mill 
thought that the “ Liberty ’’ was likely to survive anything 
else he had written, and, though authors are seldom the 
best judges of their own works, the fifty years that have 
passed since the work was published have helped to confirm 
his verdict. Lord Morley has placed it by the side of 
the “ Areopagitica,’’ and Professor Pringle-Pattison, who 
has written an introduction to it for the present series, 
quotes, with approval, Professor MacCunn’s estimate that 
“it will remain one of the great books of modern de- 
mocracy.’’ The influence of Seeley’s “ Ecce Homo ’’ may be 
judged from the fact that, though by an anonymous writer 
and on a religious topic, it ran into seven editions within 
as many months, and about twenty editions have since been 
published. The “Quarterly Review” charged the author 
with exhibiting “either ignorance or defiance of the ele- 
mentary principles which are familiar to children and 
peasants.”’ Bishop Dupanloup, on the other hand, wrote to 
the author asking permission to translate the book for use 
in his diocese. The secret of the authorship was closely 
guarded for some time from a fear that Seeley’s father 
might be pained by its avowal, and Mr. J. E. Odgers quotes 
an amusing passage from Dean Stanley, describing an 
imaginary dinner party, at which all those to whom the 
book had been ascribed would be present. ‘The dinner 
party would include, amongst others, the most celebrated 
Roman Catholic divines, the most learned Roman Catholic 
laymen, we know not how many Nonconformist ministers, 
three Essayists and Reviewers, an Archbishop of York, 
innumerable young Fellows of Colleges, a Republican pro- 
fessor, a female novelist, a leading journalist, an Irish 
historian, a Scottish poet, a Scottish Duke, a Master of 
Trinity, a Dean of Westminster, an Attorney-General, a 
Poet Laureate, a Chancellor of the Exchequer, a High 
Church Vice-Chancellor, a law stationer, a chemist, an 
unknown sea captain, and the Emperor of the French.”’ 

* % 

A Book on “The Valley of Aosta,’’ by Signor Felice 
Ferrero, is to be published shortly by Messrs. Putnam. 
The valley, which is known by name, at least, to the large 
number who have used Xavier de Maistre’s story of “The 
Leper of the City of Aosta” as a school-book, is remark- 
able for its natural beauties, and these are described in the 
coming volume, while a good deal of authoritative informa- 
tion regarding its history in ancient, medieval, and modern 
times is also furnished. Its author is a brother of the 
Italian historian, Signor Guglielmo Ferrero, but has made 
his home in New York, where he is the correspondent of an 
Italian daily newspaper. 
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Rebiews. 


THE OPEN SECRET.* 


“THE open secret of English prosody,” Professor Saintsbury 
calls his theme somewhere in this third volume of his 
copious discoursing history. It is one of the scores of 
excellently pregnant phrases wherewith Dr. Saintsbury con- 
tinually enlivens his subject, which, as all partial dis- 
quisitions must, sometimes exhibits, in spite of its author’s 
efforts, a tendency towards aridity. But the tendency 
never fulfils itself. Wherever Dr. Saintsbury feels his 
theme dragging him into academic thought, he pulls it up 
sharply, and relates it again, as often as not with a joke, 
to beauty and humanity. And thus this “ History ”’ 
(unlike most prosodic treatises) is a thing of the utmost 
interest—nay, fascination—to all true worshippers of 
poetry, and especially to those among them who have set 
themselves to inquiries, however small and private, into 
the “open secret.” English prosody could not be better 
described than by that phrase. It is a thing so open that 
everyone who possesses the required understanding, or 
perhaps the required instinct, of ears and eyes, can easily 
fall in with its laws; but it is so secret that there is not 
in the whole intellectual world such a hash of nonsense 
and perversity as the divers attempts, famous and infamous, 
to formulate those laws. Dr. Saintsbury, in the special 
nature of his inquiry, has an advantage over many theoretic 
prosodists, for investigation of the matter has too often 
started off by presuming the absolute existence of prosody— 
of prosody apart from its actuality in verse. But prosody, 
like truth, only exists embodied. So long as we go by 
induction, and infer prosodic laws from the work of prosody 
in verse, we shall be pretty safe, as safe as the fallible 
human mind may be. It is when we premise a prosodic 
system, and deduce from that the way verses ought to go, 
that the danger begins. 

Yet life without danger would be a savorless affair. Dr. 
Saintsbury’s ‘task has been to discover and display the 
actual work done by the prosodic genius of the English 
language from period to period, from poet to poet. Strict 
adherence to this task might have landed him in a safety 
that was positively boring. But Dr. Saintsbury has plenty 
of vigorous theory, which sometimes leads him into venture- 
some courses, exciting to his spectators; and, of course, if 
such a history is to be profitable at all, it must be the work 
of a man with a standard, and to possess a standard in 
prosody is necessarily to possess a system; only the 
standard must not be, like Guest’s, a thing arrogantly 
invented, but reverently derived from poetry itself, from 
the poetry where prosody is at its noblest and beautifullest. 
Dr. Saintsbury, by his confessed and very evident “ passion 
for verse,’’ is saved from all vain dogmatism; and his 
speculative temper saves him from being the poets’ patient 
hodman, edifying but unexciting. There was once a pro- 
sodist who had “ the face,’’ as they say, to profess that he 
wrote to assist poets in the making of poetry; while, on the 
other hand, Guest was angry with Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Coleridge because they wrote verses which his system failed 
to scan. These are signal types of the absurdities into 
which prosodists delight to fall; but never was there prosodist 
more Puritan than Dr. Saintsbury in refraining from such 
sinful pleasures. His “ History,’ now happily completed, 
is, on the whole, the best treatise on English prosody yet 
written, because its theory is most closely connected with 
the actual work done by prosody through the whole body of 
English poetry, and because the exhibition of that actual 
work is continually informed by a system which aims at 
emphasising the prosodic beauty of verse, and which has 
no need to reprobate verses for being inexplicably beautiful. 
The “History of English Prosody”’ is a vast and illu- 
minating commentary, a series of genuinely interpretative 
glosses, on the process of poetry in our language; and it is 
of the highest value, not only to professors and students of 
literature, whose importance may easily be over-estimated, 
but to those inestimably important persons, the self-pleasing 





*“ A History of English Prosody, from the Twelfth Century 
to the Present Day.” By George Saintsbury. Vol. III. From 
Blake to Mr. Swinburne. Macmillan. 15s. net. 





readers of poetry, the sharers with Dr. Saintsbury of the 
“ passion for verse.”’ 

The period covered by this concluding volume of Dr. 
Saintsbury’s “History’’ is, prosodically, a stirring time. 
The Popish couplet is practically as dead as a herring, and 
its tyrannous economy of syllables and its narrow system of 
the spacing of accents are lifted iike a great weight off the 
practice, if not for a time off the theory, of poetry. Prosody 
now comes “ piping down the valleys wild,” and knows how 
to be “ fervent as fire and delicate as flowers.’”” The period 
under Dr. Saintsbury’s present review starts off with the 
magic of 

“T Jaid me down upon e bank 
Where love lay sleeping; 
I heard among the rushes dank 
Weeping, weeping ” ; 


and it ends with the power to storm in this fashion :— 


“With a leap of his limbs as a lion’s, a cry from his lips as of 
thunder, 
In a storm of amorous godhead filled with fire, 
From the height of the heaven that was rent with the roar of 
his coming in sunder, 
Sprang the strong God on the spoil of his desire.” 


Naturally, a prosodist with “a passion for verse’’ and a 
system which, whatever may be thought of it, undoubtedly 
“works,’’ will enjoy himself in such a period. There is 
no need to pass in detail Dr. Saintsbury’s review of all 
these various musics, all these “sweet articulate words, 
sweetly divided apart.’’ Possibly the amazing triumphs of 
this period in lyrical measures would seem to most its 
signal feature prosodically; but its triumphs were hardly 
less amazing in blank verse, Spenserians, ottava rima, terza 
rima, couplets, octosyllabics, and ballad-verse. To look 
at its blank verse alone is to perceive the abounding vigor 
of its prosodic life. One might have excusably supposed 
blank verse to be an instrument of which, after Marlowe’s, 
Shakespeare’s, and Milton’s practice on it, the musical 
capabilities had been completely explored. And yet in the 
nineteenth century we have Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, 
and Swinburne devising entirely new beauties out of it, to 
say nothing of Keats and Matthew Arnold. If there is any 
poetry reader who has failed properly to marvel at the 
metrical splendor of the poetry included by the names of 
Blake and Swinburne, let him but glance at this third 
volume of Dr. Saintsbury’s “ History”; he will assuredly 
go on to more than a glance at it. For Dr. Saintsbury is 
on the side of the poets; that is, perhaps, his chief virtue 
as a prosodist, and it is by no means a virtue invariably 
found in prosodists. 

But there are other people besides the poets, with whom 
Dr. Saintsbury has to deal; and they are the prosodists 
themselves. Here we have, and welcome, a very different 
temper shown; for the nineteenth century was as prolific 
in absurd prosodic theory as in superb prosodic practice. 
The “Accent v. Quantity Battle,” and that sour fruit of 
discord, the English Hexameter, provoke Dr. Saintsbury 
to some notable skirmishing. Then there is Guest to be 
killed over again, and some pungent remarks on “ fancy” 
prosodies in general to be made. It is good fighting, and, 
on the whole, profitable reading. Without expressing much 
belief in the future of classical quantitative verse in English, 
it may yet be doubted whether there is not more than Dr. 
Saintsbury allows to be said for the late W. J. Stone’s 
notion, that in such verse quantity might combat accent. Dr. 
Saintsbury believes in “ foot-substitution’’; and the virtue 
of foot-substitution is to produce a beautiful effect by means 
of a conflict (the word must here be forgiven) between a 
normal scheme and departures from, or inflections of, that 
scheme. Might not something of the sort happen in 
quantitative verse—a normal quantitative scheme inflected 
by means of a “cross-rhythm” of accent? Such verse, 
however, in spite of Mr. Bridges, has not yet been written; 
and if it ever were written, it could not be kept up for long, 
since in our tongue quantity so immensely depends on accent, 
and on the chance of emphasis, that no fixed rules for it 
could be devised comparable to the rules of Latin or 
Greek quantity. At any rate, Mr. Stone’s desired classical 
verse is a long way off at present, when it is possible for 
equally competent judges to differ so profoundly about the 
quantitative values of the test-words “quantity’’ and 
“quiddity.”” Are they dactyl and tribrach? Or is there 
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really any difference between them, anything even on which 
a metrical fiction could be founded? None, says Dr. Saints- 
bury; and we believe most cultivated ears would agree with 
him. 

It is by this pretty well known which prosodic system 
Dr. Saintsbury has adopted. He believes in the foot, in 
“longs’”’ and “ shorts,” in equivalence and substitution, and 
the integral value of the pause. But when he says that “ we 
have the full quantitative scansion by feet,’’ he does not, 
of course, mean quantity as the neo-classicalists understand 
it, or endeavor to understand it, but the quantity 
which is, in the main, ancillary to accent. He has a queer 
terror of the word “accent,” for which Guest is perhaps 
responsible; it is to him an “unblessed word.’’ He says, 
however, with perfect truth, that in English “ metre follows, 
though it may sometimes slightly force, pronunciation ”’ ; 
and what, in pronunciation, does metre primarily follow? 
Surely accent; quantity follows that. We do not therefore 
understand why he so severely reprobates Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett for requesting, in a recent book of poems, that 
his verses be read according to “ the natural stresses.’? The 
wording was not very fortunate, but all Mr. Hewlett meant 
was that he did not wish his verse to be too carefully 
scanned according to preconceived notion; the natural 
stresses would make the melody; the metre would follow 
pronunciation. Nor is Dr. Saintsbury’s position with 
regard to the pause in metre quite clear. Patmore would 
have the pause accented; but how accent a vacuum? asks 
Dr. Saintsbury. The metrical pause, however, as distinct 
from a rhetorical pause, is surely not a vacuum; it must 
be occupied by a syllable, and it must often be a stressed 
pause. It is not a “rest,’’ a cessation of sound, but a 
cessation of metrical progress, a holding-on of sound; 
musicians have a sign which expresses it perfectly. Again, 
Dr. Saintsbury laughs at Guest for denouncing Cowley’s 
line :— 


“‘ And the soft wings of Peace cover him round,” 


because, he says, Guest “ chooses to foist in an unnecessary 
pause at ‘Peace’.’’ But surely the metrical beauty of the 
line depends on the fact that ‘‘ Peace ’’ occupies, and in fact 
by its position creates, a stressed pause. 

Akin to this question of pause is the question of the mono- 
syllabic foot, a foot which Dr. Saintsbury defends so 
strongly and so reasonably that we may hope to see the 
current anathema on blank-verse lines of nine syllables a 
little softened. Personally, we believe that a line need not 
be catalectic to contain a monosyllabic foot; there is one, 
for instance, in Shelley’s line :— 


‘Purple and azure, white, green, and golden.” 


But perhaps Dr. Saintsbury will not go so far as that; and 
to allow it, one certainly has to allow a pause on a syllable. 
If he does allow it, it must be admitted that his classical 
training has not done him much harm; for that training 
commonly prevents a man from accepting to the full the 
principle of equivalence in English. We agree with Dr. 
Saintsbury’s preservation, for convenience, of classical 
nomenclature; and his contention that English feet are not 
so very different from classical feet may be commended to 
the attention of those who delight in logomachy. But when 
he doubts whether a mastery of theoretical English prosody 
is possible to anyone not thoroughly trained in classical 
prosody, we can only reply by doubting whether classical 
prosody, beyond the mere names of the feet, is really of the 
slightest assistance in English prosody. 

These be small matters, however. There is probably no 
one who would agree with Dr. Saintsbury from beginning to 
end of his “ History’’; and Dr. Saintsbury would hardly 
expect it, for he never makes the mistake of treating prosody 
as an exact science. But the gigantic labor, the learning, 
the sanity of the views on the whole, and, not least, the 
vivacity of the writing, make “The History of English 
Prosody ’’ one of the most notable contributions to poetic 
theory in our language. The evolution of our prosody is at 
last completely displayed, and credibly explained. Prosodic 
criticism may not always in the future follow Dr. Saints- 
bury’s design; but we dare to prophesy that the best of it 
will build on his foundations, and will use the bricks he 
has made. 





MANNING’S SUCCESSOR.* 


CarpINAL VAUGHAN’s reputation and his services to English 
Catholicism have been to some extent overshadowed by the 
greater glory of his two immediate predecessors. To Wise- 
man fell the distinction of bringing about the restoration 
of the Hierarchy and of guiding the destinies of his Church 
in the critical years that followed the Oxford Movement. 
Manning’s career offered the dramatic contrasts of an 
Anglican Archdeacon becoming a prince of the Roman 
Church, of a Cardinal fraternising with the Salvation Army 
and ending a dock. strike, and of a convert stamping his own 
ideas so firmly upon the adherents of his adopted creed that 
he succeeded in dragging them out of the obscurity in which 
centuries of legal disability had made them content to 
remain. Vaughan’s task was the less distinguished one of 
consolidating a work already begun; but this he did with 
unfailing energy, a capacity for organisation that fell little 
short of genius, and a shrewd English common sense. 

Indeed, both in his qualities and his defects, Vaughan 
was the most English of Cardinals. To outside observers he 
seemed rather cold and unsympathetic, wanting in imagina- 
tion and intellectual force, highly conservative in opinion 
and temper, a strict disciplinarian to his clergy, though not 
so strict as Manning, more than a little self-complacent, and, 
while ready in the frankest way to acknowledge his mis- 
takes when he realised them, obstinately bent on having his 
own way. But Mr. Snead-Cox’s able biography shows us that 
if Vaughan was stern to others, he was far sterner to himself, 
and that all through the years of bustling activity, he was 
living a life of saintly devotion and self-abnegation, conscious 
of his own limitations and filled with a spirit of real 
humility. To give only two instances of this latter quality, 
we may mention that when his name was sent to Rome with 
the recommendation of the English Bishops, declaring him 
to be a fit successor to Manning at Westminster, he at once 
sent the following letter to the Pope :— 


‘‘A person may succeed in the subordinate position of a 
Bishop in @ provincial city such as Manchester, and yet be 
very unfit to be Metropolitan, and fill the See of Westminster. 
The duties are altogether of a different order, and they require 
altogether different qualifications. I do not possess these higher 
qualifications. Holy Father, it is no mock modesty or 
fashion of speech which makes the confession that I have no 
qualification of learning for such a post. I do not excel as a 
preacher, a theologian, a philosopher, or even as a classical 
scholar. Whatever I may be in these matters, in none am I 
above a poor mediocrity. It will be very easy in such a position as 
the See of Westminster to compromise the interests of religion 
in England by errors of judgment—and the very quality of a 
certain tenacity and determination would make these errors 
still more serious. As to the other characteristic, sanctity of 
life, which often makes up for certain intellectual shortcomings, 
I will only say this, that no one will be so blind as to have said 
that I possess this compensating degree of holiness.’’ 


And, after he became Archbishop, he set down in his diary 
a list of reasons for and against dining out in London. 
Here is one of the reasons for :— 

“Possessing but very few gifts, I ought to utilise such as 

I have for God’s service—e.g., a certain manner and presence 

that, rendering me acceptable in general society, help to con- 

ciliate the goodwill of non-Catholics towards me and the 
religion I represent.’’ 

It was largely by his mother’s influence that Cardinal 
Vaughan was led to enter on an ecclesiastical career. His 
father, Colonel John Vaughan, of Courtfield, Herefordshire, 
belonged to an old Catholic family, but his mother had been 
brought up in Evangelical surroundings, and only became a 
convert shortly before her marriage. She was a woman 
of deep piety, and Mr. Snead-Cox tells us that it was her 
daily habit to spend an hour in prayer that all her children 
should become priests and nuns. In the event, all her five 
daughters entered convents, and six out of her eight sons 
became priests, three of them being afterwards made 
bishops. After an education at Downside, and later at a 
Jesuit school in Belgium—where his possession of a cricket 
bat brought him into some difficulty, the Rector demanding 
what he intended to do with the murderous-looking club— 
and spending some years in Rome, he was ordained priest, 
and received his first preferment as Vice-President of St. 
Edmund’s College, Ware. The post was a difficult one, for 
Vaughan was known to be in favor of Manning’s scheme 
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to introduce the Oblates of St. Charles, and both suspicion 
and hostility were engendered by what was looked upon as 
a plot to capture the college. The attempt failed, and 
Vaughan, who had an enthusiasm for foreign missions, 
resolved to found a great missionary society. Wiseman and 
the English Bishops at first thought the proposal imprac- 
ticable, but Vaughan won them over with the single excep- 
tion of Dr. Goss of Liverpool, and in December, 1863, he 
started on a tour round the world to collect funds. A year 
and a half later he was recalled on Wiseman’s death. He 
had raised £11,000, although the Civil War had prevented 
him entering the United States. Some years later, when he 
visited the Southern States on a similar errand, he spoke 
with indignation of the attitude which prevented white and 
black children from making their communion on the same 
day and penned the negroes in separate compartments in 
the churches. Both by temperament and conviction Vaughan 
was a strong, though not an embittered, Tory. He was an 
abolitionist when the upper ranks of English society were 
almost unanimously in favor of the South, and Mr. Snead- 
Cox tells a pleasant story of how, at the time of Gladstone’s 
second Home Rule Bill, Vaughan introduced an enthusiastic 
young priest to the Liberal leader. Another priest, whu 
heard that Vaughan was to come to Westminster as Arch- 
bishop, decided at once to return to his own diocese in Ire- 
land. Vaughan sent for him, and begged him to remain, 
ending with the argument: “In Ireland they are all Home 
Rulers—stay here and work for Westminster, and you may 
have the whole of the diocese to convert.’’ 

Vaughan’s missionary zeal resulted in the founding of 
St. Joseph’s College, Mill Hill, but his restless energy found 
vent in many other directions. He bought the “ Tablet,” 
and Mr. Snead-Cox, who was appointed editor of that journal 
by Vaughan, and who still controls it, gives a most interesting 
account of its fortunes under Lucas, the vehement Radical 
who founded it, and Wallis, an equally vehement Tory who 
succeeded him. In Vaughan’s hands the “ Tablet’’ became 
the Ultramontane organ it is to-day, and the part it played 
in moulding Catholic opinion at the time of the Vatican 
Council and during the later controversy over Anglican 
Orders is described in detail. The present volumes contain 
no startling revelations, but we get several glimpses of the 
inner negotiations which helped to determine the result in 
each case. Vaughan threw his whole weight into the scale 
against the validity of Anglican Orders, he worked with 
equal ardor and success, and it must be frankly conceded 
that his representations to the Pope of the position of the 
English Church formed a necessary corrective of the 
seductive picture offered by Lord Halifax and other High 
Church theorists. 

At Salford, and afterwards at Westminster, Vaughan 
gave abundant evidence of that “ certain tenacity and deter- 
mination ” of which he spoke in his letter to the Pope. His 
handling, in conjunction with Manning, of the difficult 
question of the relations of the Bishops to the missions 
conducted by the Regular Orders was marked by boldness 
and decision. The matter was brought to a head by the per- 
sistent encroachments of the Jesuits. Father Gallwey, the 
head of the Jesuits in England, wished to establish a pre- 
cedent which might be useful in America, and selected 
Vaughan for a first trial of strength. The Bishop of Salford 
entered upon the contest with reluctance, but once in, he 
determined to bring it to a successful issue. It was mainly 
through his advocacy that, in the face of a powerful Order, 
and before a tribunal of necessity but imperfectly acquainted 
with local conditions, the Bishops won all that they were 
fighting for, by the issue of the Bull, “ Romanos Pontifices.”’ 
Manning wrote in a letter of congratulation: “It has been 
a hand-to-hand fight, not with Peter Gallwey, but with 
Robert Parsons, and I hope he will now lie still in his grave. 

It is, as you say, a victory over the most powerful 
conspiracy in the Church.”’ 

The Westminster Cathedral, Vaughan’s finest monu- 
ment, is another witness to his pertinacity and force of 
character. The difficulties were enormous, but he faced them 
with his usual courage, and even those who formerly were, 
to say the least, apathetic, now admit that the policy was 
sound, and has been fully justified. 

Any attempt at a summary of Cardinal Vaughan’s 
achievement will naturally be colored by the standpoint from 
which it is regarded. Those who hold the ideals of Acton 





or of Mivart, and believe that the hope of Roman Catholicism 
lies in its coming to a better understanding with modern 
thought, will look on Vaughan’s influence as disastrous. Mr. 
Snead-Cox makes no effort to soften the Cardinal’s Ultra- 
montanism, or to gloss over what many will think his 
narrowness. He gives us the man as he knew him, and does 
it with conspicuous ability and success. His book is not merely 
a contribution to the history of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England ; it is a revelation of a personality, and of a person- 
ality from whom we may differ, but who compels our 
admiration. For in the intimate documents now made public 
Vaughan is seen to be something more than a great 
organiser. If to live in the unseen, with an ever-present 
consciousness of its claims and an unceasing endeavor to 
live up to its standards, be the note of saintliness, then 
Vaughan was something very like a great saint. He was 
a man of singular personal beauty, and of a fineness of 
manner, which, though less impressive than Manning’s 
wizard charm, was of great attraction. Yet no whisper was 
ever breathed on the austerity of his personal conduct and 
demeanor. It says much for Mr. Snead-Cox’s candor that 
he does not suppress the trial of faith which Cardinal 
Vaughan had to encounter on his deathbed. 

“There had fallen upon him a great loneliness and desola- 
tion of spirit,’”’ writes Father Considine, his director; ‘“‘ the soul 
seemed to be a sharer of the weakness of the body, and to be 
shaken by kindred agitations and pains. What if Faith, 
after all, were but a dream, and all ite gracious truths mere 
pious imaginings? The physical powers were failing, and the 
succours of Faith appeared to be withdrawn as well; the 
undoubting creed of a lifetime seemed to dissolve, as it were, at 
the touch, and to yield no support to hand or foot; the fabric 
of religion was fading away just when it was needed most. 

. It was not an attack delivered against any one re- 
vealed doctrine in particular, or the sudden reawakening of 
some long-laid doubt—the horror, the cruelty of the temptation 
lay in ite whisper that ‘nothing was true, all beliefs were false 
together, there was no God, no hereafter.’ ” 

Some readers whom Cardinal Vaughan would have 
classed as heretics, will, as they read, feel constrained to 
exclaim, “Suffer us not, at our last hour, for any pains of 
death, to fall from Thee.” But Vaughan’s doubt was a 
passing cloud. He died on June 19th, 1902, leaving 
behind him a record not unworthy of comparison with those 
of his two great predecessors at Westminster. 

Messrs. Herbert and Daniel are entitled to a word of 


praise for the excellent way in which their first book has 
been produced. 





THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY.* 


A coop popular account of American public libraries has 
long been wanted in this country, to show what a variety 
of important services can be rendered by a library system 
recognised as a national institution and adequately endowed. 
The American public library has not yet reached a state of 
perfection, but the things it has successfully accomplished, 
and the wider efforts it is strenuously putting forth, both 
alike reveal a range of possibilities to which the majority 
over here, even of those interested in social and intellectual 
matters, seem absolutely blind. Unfortunately, the Presi- 
dent of the American Library Association has not given us 
quite the book we want. With a very interesting description 
of American libraries he has combined a treatise on library 
economy, a subject rather too technical for the average man, 
who may, in consequence, be deterred from the book. The 
chapters dealing with the library idea, the growth and 
development of libraries in the States, relations with the 
Government and with other educational institutions, and the 
far-reaching developments of recent enterprise, are so in- 
teresting to the public that this would be a pity. 

A book on American public libraries not only suggests 
comparisons, but can hardly be reviewed except in terms of 
our own library establishments. In the United States 
public libraries are more plentiful, planned on a more 
generous scale, and altogether more liberally supported. 
Not only this, but by striking out so many lines of activity, 
and identifying themselves with so many sides of public and 
private life, they have taken a far deeper hold on the people, 
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who could no more do without them now than they could 
do without their schools. The public library in an American 
town takes much the same place, so far as the average in- 
telligent citizen is concerned, as the old-fashioned literary and 
scientific institution took in the life of the more cultivated 
classes here: besides being a library it is a literary club, 
the natural home and centre for the intellectual life of 
the town. The lecture-room is one of its most prominent 
features. Education in the broadest sense is its business. 
It is not content to open its doors and wait for readers ; 
it looks after the citizen from his youth up, trying to entice 
him in as a child, and offering him advice about books until 
he is too old to read. Library directors leave no stone un- 
turned in their efforts to combine their work with that of 
the schools, though even there, as in Britain, the teaching 
profession does not make that hearty response one would 
naturally look for. By granting teachers large loans of 
books, by depositing small collections in the schools or send- 
ing out travelling libraries, they co-operate, not only with the 
public elementary, but with all grades of schools, and even 
with private teachers. This department of their work is 
sure to grow, but in their more direct appeal to the child 
it would seem as if sympathetic nurture of the juvenile 
reader could go no farther. The children’s room or hall 
is not a makeshift place in the basement or behind the 
library, but as large and important as the main reading- 
room itself. It is gay with pictures and flowers ; it possibly 
has a piano; it is a pleasant homely place where children 
go to enjoy a read, to get useful hints on their lessons and 
hobbies from the books of reference and the illustrated books 
accessible to all, and to talk, if they like, about their reading 
to the librarian in charge, who is carefully trained for all 
kinds of work with young people, from giving sage advice 
about books to that culminating point of library technique, 
the conduct of the “Story Hour.” 

In too many English libraries it is thought fit and proper 
to treat grown-up people as if they were children: American 
librarians know when it is wise to treat children as grown- 
ups. The child is not rigidly confined to a selection of 
books, mostly unspeakable rubbish, elaborately written down 
to his supposed lack of natural wit. Boys can appreciate 
Weyman and George Borrow as well as Ballantyne and 
Henty, girls do not require good literature to be watered 
down with twaddle, and both sexes appreciate the liberty 
to range at times among the books devoted to more serious 
subjects than romance. Older readers are, as a rule, allowed 
to take out more books at a time than in England. If they 
are engaged in study or research, there are small rooms set 
apart where they can get quiet and privacy, and keep a 
number of books together, as is permitted in the British 
Museum. Then the library staff makes itself useful in a 
variety of ways. The business man, the journalist, the 
public official, know the public library to be the quickest. 
and surest place for obtaining information. The Cardiff 
Public Library borrowed that interesting annexe, the inquiry 
desk, from America. Here is stationed an assistant who 
has the books of reference at his finger-ends, ready to put 
any inquirer upon the track of information, or to quote 
statistics and answer miscellaneous questions on the tele- 
phone. The American librarian is loth to acknowledge any 
limit to the modes in which he can make his storehouses of 
books useful to the community, and he does not think that 
his duties end with those who voluntarily enter the library 
doors. “The modern public library believes that it should 
find a reader for every book on its shelves, and provide a 
book for every reader in its community, and that it should 
in all cases bring book and reader together.” 

In pursuance of this larger aim, it plans its branches 
to cover wide areas. This entails the advantage that the 
units of administration are larger than in this country. 
London is divided up among a score of library authorities, 
with divergent aims and wasteful overlapping. New York 
has one system, with branches dotted about in the most 
effective centres, and an organisation striking the most 
economical balance between independence and mutual aid. 
Nor does library activity stop with the branches. Besides 
the libraries placed in the schools, certain classes of the 
population are reached by means of the home library, small 
lots of books lent to a group of families, and watched over 
by visitors who call at frequent intervals to safeguard the 





books and assist the readers. And in rural districts the 
travelling library carries the benefits of the public library 
to outlying hamlets and solitary farms. Measures are taken 
to cater for foreign immigrants, and it is not found that 
giving Poles, Italians, Russians, and other foreigners a 
supply of literature in their own language tends to thwart 
the process of assimilating them to American ways. 

In England, libraries are hampered by a limitation of 
rate income, under which many of these activities are out 
of the question, even if they are not expressly forbidden 
by the Library Acts. In fact, though the Americans have 
given us a lead in many directions, we, on our slender re- 
sources, have accomplished relatively quite as much, and 
no English librarian need feel discouraged by reading this 
book. The rate limit, imposed when public libraries were 
meant to be a modest kind of mechanics’ institute, and 
fixed at 1d. in the £1 as a compromise, in order to make a 
beginning in the face of violent opposition, still stands at 
the end of half a century, though now all sections, save the 
rich, are among the users of the library, and with the growth 
of the reading habit, the multiplication of books, and the 
increased demand for special kinds of books in education, 
business, and technical operations, a vaster field of work is 
thrown open. When Parliament relieves us of the paralysing 
need to cut down expenses in all directions, allows lectures, 
school libraries, co-operative and other work to be carried 
on without the risk of surcharge by the auditor, and 
establishes facilities for the training of librarians, we may 
hope to compete on something like equal terms. The truth 
is, our rate-supported libraries have hitherto been dis- 
couraged, or at the best tolerated, by the powers that be. 
When an education authority does recognise the valuable 
material they can furnish as an aid to its own work, it 
usually prefers to exploit the half-starved library. Even 
the newer universities are slow to admit the inestimable 
value of these organised collections of books to higher 
education, extension work especially. When all this is 
realised, we shall surely get, not only more liberal treat- 
ment in the matter of funds, but intelligent co-ordina- 
tion, which will serve to utilise for the public benefit a great 
deal of effort and a great deal of half-organised material 
that are now running to waste. 

Ernest A. Baker. 





SIMON BOLIVAR.* 


Latin America is just beginning the celebrations of its 
centenaries of independence. A biography of its greatest 
liberator is therefore fitting. Long ago Carlyle asked for it. 
“ Bolivar, the Washington of Columbia—Liberator Bolivar, 
he too is gone without his fame of whom except that 
melancholy lithograph the cultivated European public knows 
as good as nothing. Bolivar has ridden, fighting 
all the way, through torrid deserts, hot mudswamps, through 
ice-chasms, beyond the curve of perpetual frost—more miles 
than Ulysses ever sailed; let the coming Homers take note 
of it. He has marched over the Andes more than once; a 
feat analogous to Hannibal’s; and seemed to think little of 
it. . . . If this is not a Ulysses, Polytlas and Polymetis, 
a much-enduring and many-counselled man, witere was there 
one? Truly, a Ulysses whose history were worth its niche— 
had the Homer that could do it made his appearance.” 
Thus far, Carlyle in his essay on Dr. Francia, half a 
century since, and the question at once arises, how far is 
the book before us the true Iliad of Bolivar? The author 
has many qualifications for his task, a first-hand knowledge 
of Latin America, considerable experience and knowledge 
of military campaigns, he has conscientiously studied the 
chief authorities in Spanish, and also some of the Record 
Office papers, and his obvious desire has been to produce 
an impartial estimate of a very remarkable personality. It 
would be unfair to say that he has failed, for no future 
student of the man or the period will be able to do 
without his biography. But he has not completely suc- 
ceeded ; his book is strong in the foundations of its know- 
ledge, and in the honesty of the writer, and is a useful 
corrective of Spanish eulogies or denunciations of Bolivar. 


El Libertador.” By 
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Biography is perhaps the hardest of the literary arts, and a 
failure in this direction often implies more of a triumph than 
success in mere narrative history. Nor is this book a failure ; 
it is an excellent book, but not a great one. 

The technical equipment is not altogether satisfactory. 
There is a list of authorities at the beginning, but we find 
no short critical estimates of their value in this place, and are 
left to discover them from stray references in the text, e.g., 
to Bingham on p. 398, Ducoudray Holstein on p. 175, 
Larazabal on p. 236, O’Leary on p. 199, and so on. It 
cannot be too often brought home to English writers that a 
critical bibliography, however short, has ten times the value 
of one that is a mere catalogue of names. To take another 
point, MSS. original authorities at the Record Office have 
been consulted during the years 1828-30, but, as we shall 
show below, a research into the papers before 1828 would 
probably have been more productive of new matter. 

In general treatment one point is rather serious. Much 
space is devoted to military campaigns, yet we are frequently 
reminded of Bolivar’s military incapacity (184, 190-1, 236). 
To us the chief interest is not in the campaigns, but in 
the character of Bolivar. It appears that the former 
illustrate few useful lessons for military students; why then 
is such space devoted to them? Neither the accounts nor 
the map, owing to superabundance of detail, are always 
clear. It seems to us that a short incisive account of the 
campaigns would have been much more valuable; but, of 
course, Mr. Loraine Petre is, to some extent, doing pioneer 
work for the English reader, and allowances must be made 
for this. Diplomacy is very inadequately treated, which is 
unfortunate, because it is in this direction that Bolivar’s 
real superiority is most significantly shown. Whatever we 
may think of their morality, his diplomatic transactions 
with Spain in 1820, when he refused to abandon the idea of 
independence, and with San Martin in 1822, were marked 
by singular ability. 

It is in character that Bolivar was really great, and, 
though Mr. Petre recognises the fact, he reduces Bolivar a 
little too much to the level of English commonsense. It is 
easy to laugh at his rhodomontades, but were they not the 
essential cause of his greatness? Was it not because he was 
always talking and dreaming impossibilities, that he some- 
times achieved them? The Spanish spirit is as immortal and 
unchangeable as the milk-white hind. Bolivar is really only 
Don Quixote adapted to ordinary life, now dreaming of 
dominating all Latin America, now rejecting a crown with 
indignation, now cheering his men amid incredible dangers, 
now forcing the world to laugh at his impossible pretensions, 
now making it admire his utter scorn of money. English 
standards do not apply here, because Englishmen cannot 
understand a combination of the sublime with the ridiculous. 
Yet such a man was Bolivar, foaming and spouting with 
rhetoric, histrionic to excess—sometimes hideously cruel, 
yet still a man of great ideas, sometimes a real, practical 
statesman, sometimes a hero, and always in everything, good 
or bad, big or little, a man out of the common and extra- 
ordinary. His enemies called him a coward, his friends 
suspected him as a tyrant; yet, when men met Bolivar face 
to face, everything except his greatness was forgotten. We 
believe the following extract, which the reviewer copied 
from the Record Office long ago (Colombia, F.O. 50*), 
will show his influence more than anything else. 
The extract is dated May 2nd, 1826, and is from 
a letter to Bolivar’s sister from Paez, at the moment 
when the latter was revolting against his old chief. 
“Do everything in your power for the common tran- 
quillity. The name of General Bolivar is written in 
the bottom of my heart, and I breathe his name in every 
sigh.’’ Other letters of Paez tell the same story; but there 

is, we believe, no greater tribute than this to the magical 
personality of Bolivar. 





NAPOLEON AND WOMEN.* 
Me. Ticue Horxrns, in this somewhat slight, but readable, 
volume, has in part outlined “a side of Napoleon’s life 
that has not until now been dealt with by an English pen.” 
A preliminary chapter attempts to cover an immense field 
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of controversy, and summarises in perhaps too sure a 
fashion conclusions which are still contestable. To set out 
upon a discussion, in less than thirty pages, of Napoleon’s 
character, his genius, his work, military and civil, his 
personal appearance, his treatment at St. Helena is to set 
out upon the impossible. Mr. Hopkins is on safer ground 
when he essays in pleasant, anecdotal fashion, to introduce 
the reader to some of the “women Napoleon loved.” He 
is doubtful, indeed, if any of this remarkable gallery have 
any real right to the title. “Through the hard and cruel 
ordeal, one of the least generous, perhaps, that convention 
has devised for genius, he lives not too badly.” To all he 
was kind and generous ; to most, the episodes, if brief, bear 
some note of passion and sincerity. “All the women in the 
world would not make me lose one hour”’ was a later, cynical 
confession ; but the correspondence extant, such as the wild 
and burning letters to Josephine from Italy, or the later notes 
to Marie Walewska in Poland, show a good many hours lost 
in adventure outside the paths of ambition. In St. Helena, 
“T never was in love’’ is his summary, “except perhaps 
with Josephine—a little. And when I first knew her I was 
twenty-seven years old. For Marie Louise I had a sincere 
affection.” A variety of sayings in that same brooding 
over an amazing life story condemn love as “ the occupation 
of the idle man,” “hurtful to society and to individual 
happiness,’ “ merely a silly infatuation.” These verdicts 
are judged and condemned by the story of the earlier days. 
Napoleon was never in love—in the sense of “all for love 
and the world well lost,” except—not “a little,” but as 
@ passion which came as a consuming flame—with Josephine 
in the earlier days. Even then, at the height of it, in the 
Italian campaign, he was so able to keep mind detached 
and alert, that his genius executed the most remarkable 
(with the exception, perhaps, of 1814) of all his military 
achievements. But Josephine’s unfaithfulness and foolish- 
ness helped to stimulate a low and contemptuous estimate of 
women. He hated “cleverness” in the other sex, and 
more and more came to regard the function of women to 
be limited to the satisfaction of man’s appetites and the 
bearing of his children. He never was “infatuated ”’ again. 
Women’s advice and influence counted nothing with him ; 
Josephine was very much resembling a naughty, fascinating, 
wayward child, and henceforth all women were to him but 
fascinating or wayward children. 

Mr. Hopkins does not attempt a complete record, 
for some of the experiences, as he says, are little 
worthy of preservation. Yet “he sought perhaps no 
earnest qualities in the women that he dallied with: 
but, as far as our searches carry us, he was neither 
tyrant nor debauchee among them.’”” The main portion of 
this book is devoted to Josephine, to Mlle. George, to 
Grassini, to Pauline Fourés, “the Queen of the East,” and 
to Marie Walewska, the most attractive of them all. 
Josephine married him for ambition’s sake: a widow, with 
two children, many years older than himself. The wedding, 
celebrated two days before his departure for Italy, was an 
amazing affair. At ten o’clock at night, the Maire was 
woken up by Bonaparte, with Barras and Tallien, who were 
to sign for him to marry a future Emperor of the French 
to a future Empress. 

‘‘ Everything was despatched in a hurry, and the marriage 
certificate ia a wonder of irregularity. Bonaparte added 
eighteen months to his age, Josephine took four years from 
hers; and both produced certificates of birth which had been 
fabricated for the occasion. Bonaparte stated that he was born 
in Paris on the 8th of February, 1768! Lemarois, it may be 
added, had no right at all to sign as witness, inasmuch as he 
was under age. The Mayor was probably the sole person 
present who did not know that the documents put in were 


farcical, and that the whole ceremony was legal only in a 
qualified degree.” 


Then from Italy he is writing his passionate addresses. 
“Rach moment finds me less able to endure the separation 
from you.”’ ‘Away from you the whole world is a desert 
wherein I stand alone.” “You have taken from me more 
than my soul: you are the central and only thought of my 
existence.” ‘To live for Josephine: that sums up my 
life.” She showed the letters to her friends, with the 
comment, “Il est dréle, Bonaparte,” and on arriving in 
Italy started love-making with the unspeakable Hippolyte 
Charles. It was in Egypt that he received first conviction 
of her infidelities. “I have grievous domestic trouble. 
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What a wretched condition is this, to feel in one’s heart 
so many conflicting emotions in respect of one and the same 
individual.” ‘Iam weary of human nature,” he concludes, 
“Solitude and isolation are a necessity to me. Fame 
oppresses me: feeling is exhausted, glory has become mean- 
ingless.’’ It says much for Napoleon’s great qualities that 
after those desolating experiences he could still keep some 
toleration and tenderness and affection for this useless, 
pleasure-loving wife of his, and that, in the days of his 
supreme splendor, the women whom he “ loved”’ were always 
treated with delicacy and kindness. 





POPULAR FICTION.* 


In “Tower of Ivory,” Mrs. Atherton has brought together 
a collection of more flagrant absurdities than we can remem- 
ber in any book by an American novelist of reputation. The 
figure of Styr, the great American-Hungarian tragedienne, 
who expresses “every soft enchantment of womanhood,” 
“the primeval force of passion incarnate,” &c., with a 
lurid past and an infinite capacity for feeling “ volcanic 
emotions,’’ could only appeal to very innocent readers, who 
imagine that the “ passion”’ of the operatic stage has any 
resemblance to the real thing. Styr falls madly in love 
in Minich with Ordham, “a clean, high-bred young English- 
man, of untainted youth,’’ who “had the blood of kings in 
his veins, as have all the older families of the British 
aristocracy, for Plantagenets and Tudors had married more 
that one daughter to a peer of the realm.” So, at least, 
Mrs. Atherton tells us; and her copious reflections on the 
signs and attributes of blue blood and blood royal are at 
least as “informing” as her rhapsodic commentaries on 
Wagner’s operas. After some months of passionate out- 
pourings, John Ordham, who, by the way, is heir to a 
peerage, marries, in a fit of absent-mindedness, a spoilt 
and doll-like American heiress, who brings him a fortune 
of £80,000 a year. But after a most amazing wedding, 
patronised by Royalty, who “occupied the first row of 
chairs,’’ and after a most beautiful and romantic honey- 
moon in Lord Bridgminster’s castle, which the “exacting 
American heiress” rents for the occasion, the young couple 
have a serious tiff, and Ordham discovers that he has paid 
too dearly for his wife. Mabel, considerately, dies in child- 
birth, and Styr, as far as we can make out, commits suicide 
during a performance of the “Gétterdimmerung,” by 
riding the horse, Grane, right into the flames of the funeral 
pyre. It is strange that an experienced authoress, with 
eighteen novels to her credit, can fill nearly five hundred 
pages with the romantic rhapsodies of a schoolgirl’s fancy. 

The horrors of the life of culture led by the literary 
ladies, small poets, minor artists, reviewers, journalists, 
who inhabit the pile of red-brick flats, known as 
Intellectual Mansions, S8.W., lose nothing as exhibited 
by Mr. Philip Gibbs. The case against the “in- 
tellectuals”’ and pseudo-Bohemianism is put with vigor by 
one of their number, Mr. Ordish, whose self-consciousness 
takes a more healthy form: “The people in this street 
would rather produce a work of bad art than a healthy 
child. As if their wretched little plays and senseless little 
newspaper articles mattered to anybody in the wide world! 
They fret themselves into fiddle-strings to make what they 
call a ‘name’ for themselves, feed daily on self-conceit, 
and are fiercely jealous of all who make a bigger ‘name’ 
than they do. Their whole lives are spent in the un- 
healthy, unnatural atmosphere of ‘ intellectuality.’”’ It is 
a pity to degrade so honorable a word as “ intellectual’ by 
associating it with the work of “the pale men, with longish 
hair and sensitive lips, the literary editors from Fleet Street 
offices,” who constitute the author’s Court of Appeal, but we 
will cheerfully admit that everybody who figures in the 
book—Raymond Fraquet, the dramatist, and Phillida, his 
suffragette wife, and Madge, the country maiden, and 
the philanthropic Dr. le Dreux, and Bertram Ordish, and 
even Bert Uggins, the costermonger—seem more or less 





* “The Tower of Ivory.”” By Gertrude Atherton. Murray. 6s. 
“Intellectual Mansions.” By Philip Gibbs. Chapman & Hall. 6s. 
“ Life’s Compass.” By Priscilla Graves. Rivers. 6s. 

“‘ The Book of a Bachelor.” By Duncan Schwann. Heinemann. 6s. 
“The Master Girl.” By Ashton Hilliers. Methuen. 65. 





contaminated by their function of providing “copy.” In 
the second half of “Intellectual Mansions, 8.W.,” Mr. 
Gibbs seems to forsake his purpose of satirising the literary 
“ Just-fall-shorts’’ of Chelsea and Battersea, and plunges 
into a vigorous journalistic sketch of the Militant Suffra- 
gettes’ campaign in the London streets. Phillida Fraquet, 
who is sick of her esthetic husband’s dilettantism, declares 
that “the women are ready for the sacrifice,’ and is herself 
killed in a blind rush made by an election crowd on the 
suffragettes. The novel, which contains some interesting 
details of the seamy side of the literary life, is very readable. 

The distrust felt by most practical-minded English 
people for the domestic morals of anybody who is unhappy 
enough to be a writer of poems or a painter of pictures will 
be confirmed by a perusal of “Life’s Compass.”” Miss 
Priscilla Graves shows no mercy to her handsome, under- 
bred hero, the poet, Laurence Hargreaves, who, though a 
married man, inspires the beautiful, gracious lady, Leigh 
Dundas, with so irresistible a passion that she sets up 
housekeeping with him, to the scandal of all her old friends. 
A more experienced writer would not, however, have 
manipulated her scales of judgment so unblushingly at the 
start. Laurence is not only contemptuously damned by 
being the son of a country tailor, by possessing a vulgar 
wife and two objectionable children in a Dulwich villa, an 
“impossible” brother in the City, and doubtful manners, 
but he has not even got the courage of hie uncon- 
ventional leanings. On the other hand, Leigh Dundas is 
not only exquisitely refined in soul, indomitable in spirit, 
beautiful in body, gracious in manner, gifted in intelli- 
gence, with a Madonna-like face and a wardrobe of 
beautiful gowns, but she has a distinguished ancestry of 
soldiers, sailors, and orators famous in English history. 
The strange thing is that a woman of such perfections 
should not have been repelled by a man who woos her with 
such phrases as “Your love will inspire me to the 
greatest heights. When I am with you I feel something 
stir in me like a new spirit. Like a bird that has moped 
in a cage for long and is set free, I shall sing my finest 
songs unfettered, free! . Dearest, tell me that you 
love me.’’ The author is plainly determined to do all she 
can to prevent such incongruous unions as her high-souled 
heroine’s with the gentleman from Grub Street, and her 
account of the fifth-rate set of “ ultra-artistic’’ Bohemians, 
effeminate men, and posing suburban ladies who contribute 
to Hargreaves’s literary weekly, ‘“‘The Temple,” and hail him 
as the Apostle of Passion, freezes one’s heart with terror. Ille- 
gitimate children are born to Leigh, much to the poet’s 
dismay, and things generally go so wrong that the latter 
decides to return to Winnie, his wife, and her comfortable 
Dulwich villa, where his meals are well served, and hot 
water can be reckoned on. Ultimately, however, the poet 
dies of his immoderate addiction to veronal, and Leigh 
and her babies sail for Canada in search of a new life 
“close to the heart of Nature.” 

The point that must be left to each individual tempera- 
ment to settle is whether the amusing rattle of “The Book 
of a Bachelor” compensates for its vulgarity. The 
hero confesses that “in my veins flows the blood of the 
South; I draw nothing from the cautious and unromantic 
North save my income,’’ and the frothing effervescence of 
Mr. Gerald Hanbury’s confidences, his incessant high 
spirits and stream of chaff, are perhaps of foreign origin. 
The social atmosphere in which Mr. Hanbury moves is 
somewhat mixed, combining the altitude of Berkeley Square 
with the low levels of Fleet Street and the Alcazar Theatre. 
Farcical anecdotes, sentimental stories, and a vast deal of 
persiflage of the order that the jewnesse dorée of smart 
suburban sets admires, give the book its tone of levity. 

In “The Master-Girl,’”’ Mr. Ashton Hilliers has accom- 
plished an unusual piece of work. To reconstruct the 
domestic life of a woman of the Magdalanian Period, one 
hundred thousand years back, seems a trifle ambitious. 
But, inspired by a thorough study of the life of the most 
backward savage races, and by a good deal of ingenious 
guess work, he makes the adventures of his heroine Déh- 
Yan appear quite credible. The hero, Pul-Yun, a Sun-Folk 
brave, goes wife-hunting for a Little Moon girl, and 
fracturing his ankle, is discovered by Déh-Yan in a cliff 
cave. Instead of killing the injured woman-hunter and 


taking his scalp back to camp, she breaks her code of 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 





Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 





CORRESPONDENCE ON 
CHURCH AND RELICION OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


Selected and Arranged by D. C. LATHBURY. 
With Portraits. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 24/= net. 


The religious aspect of Mr. Gladstone’s life was deliberately 
omitted from Lord Morley’s great biography, as it was impossible 
to deal with all the phases of so many-sided a man within the limits 
of one work. Mr. D. C. Lathbury has been engaged for some years 
on the preparation of this complementary biography, which deals in 
full with Mr. Gladstone’s correspondence with Mr. Hope-Scott, 
Cardinals Newman and Manning, Dr. Déllinger, John Bright, Lords 
a Lytton and Lyttelton, the members of his family and many 
others. 








MEMOIR OF 


| 

GENERAL SIR WILLIAM GATACRE, | 
K.C.B., D.S.0., 1843—1906. | 

| 


By his Wife, BEATRIX GATACRE. 
With Portraits, Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


This book, though written mainly with a view to the publication 
of details of Sir William’s work in South Africa, starts from his 
childhood. After a rapid survey of his earlier years, the author | 
deals with his soldiering life in India and Burma, especially the | 
distinguished part taken by General Gatacre in the Chitral Expedi- | 
tion and in dealing with the Plague in Bombay. Service at home and | 
the highly successful Omdurman Campaign lead up to South Africa | 
and the fierce light which in these days falls upon a General 
Officer in the field. Its tragic conclusion lends special pathos and 
interest to the biography. 





STUDIES OF INDIAN LIFE AND 
SENTIMENT. 


By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.L, C.LE, | 
With Map. Crown 8vo. 6/= net. 


Few of our Indian officials have had wider or more varied oppor- 
tunities for acquiring an insight into the life and thought of the 
people of India than has been enjoyed by Sir Bampfylde Fuller. 
He has drawn upon his experiences to give a comprehensive account 
of the country, the people, and the Government, which embraces 
not merely the influences of tradition, religion, and environment 
upon Indian character and customs, but the sentiments which move 
the people in their relations with one another and with the State. 
The book is a lively and instructive introduction to the problems 
which are now confronting British rule in the East. 


POEMS. 3, FREDERIC MANNING. 


Author of “ Scenes and Portraits,” etc. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 











IN LOTUS-LAND JAPAN 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 


With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from 
Photographs by the Author. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 
The Daily Graphic.—“ The letterpress throughout is readable and 
well-informed ; but the pictures are the thing in this case There are 
more than a hundred all told, eight of which are reproduced in colour. 
Lovelier photographs of Lotus-Land we have never seen. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
TRANS-HIMALAYA: 


Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. By Dr. SVEN 

HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from Photographs, 

Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the Author, and 
10 Maps, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 


Totemism and Exogamy : A TREATISE 
on CERTAIN EARLY FORMS OF SUPERSTITION 
AND SOCIETY. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Litt.D. With Maps. 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES .—New Vol. 


BucKinghamshire. By CLEMENT SHORTER. 
With Illustrations by FRepERICK L. Grices. Extra 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. Ms 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1909. 
The Church and the World in Idea 


and in History. Bampton Lectures, 1909. By 
REV. CANON WALTER HOBHOUSE, M.A, 8vo, 
10s. net. 


Absente Reo. By the Author of ‘ Pro Christo 
et Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Critical letters written to a Vicar by a lay friend who appreciates 
his worx but desires to suggest to him that there are other ways of 
looking at things than his own, whether social or ecc esiastical. 














Charity and Social Life: a SHORT 
STUD OF RELIGIOUS AND _ SOCIAL 
THOUGHT IN RELATION TO CHARITABLE 
METHODS AND INSTITUTIONS. By C. 5. 
LOCH, B.A., LL.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph. —** In this well-informed, capable, and soundly- 
written volume, Mr. C, S. Loch has produced a survey of a difficult and 
intricate subject which succeeds in being uniformly simple, clear, and 
entertaining.” 








Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. 
By B.SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty: 
a Study of Town Life.” With Maps and I]lustrations, 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘A work of singular interest and unique value, a 
model of what such inquiries should be.’ 

Yorkshire Post.—‘‘An extremely able and informing work, com- 
ijled with laborious care, written throughout with great force and 
ucidity, with a single eye to a fair and useful statement of facts. 
Eminently worth studying.” 

The Scotsma.—* A fascinating work in social economics, which is 
bound to be widely referred to for the valuab:e information and its 
sane and discriminating judgments.” 


The Old Order Changeth. A View of 
American Democracy. By WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE, Author of “A Certain Rich Man,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Thoughts on Some Questions Re- 


lating to Women, 1860-1908. By EMILY 
DAVIES, LL.D. With Prefatory Note and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 
Prick 8d. By Post, 84d. AnxvuaL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE Unirxp Kinepom, £2. 


CoLonizs aND ABROAD, £2 4s, 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the ‘United Kingdom, the Colonies | 
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important trades in the Kingdom. 
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WOMEN’S FIGHT FOR THE VOTE 


F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 





A full explanation is given as to what women expect to get 
by the vote, and why and how they have fought for it, concluding 
with an analysis of the Bill at present before Parliament. 
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Magdalanian morals, and nurses him back to health, 
absconding from her tribe at night, with bison robes, 
assegais, two axes, and a dozen_flake knives, the property 
of her Little Moon suitors. How she defends the cave suc- 
cessfully against the attack of a great Cave Grizzly, and, 
aided by luck, kills and scalps three braves who come across 
sher trail, is told with artful detail, and the description of 
her mate’s gnawing jealousy of her success is a delicate 
stroke aimed at masculine overlordship. Very clever, also, 
is the sketch of the terrible grandmother-in-law, the head- 
wife of the chief-regnant, who is eager to begin without 
delay the usual “ breaking-in’’ of the bride, when Pul- 
Yun and Déh-Yan have succeeded in crossing the mountains 
in deep snow, and getting back to the Sun-Folk tribe. Mr. 
Ashton Hilliers is evidently a close student of human nature, 
and his interpretation of primitive life is perhaps as close 
to the facts as the modern mind, in love with, and biassed 
by, the picturesque, can arrive at. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Mr. W. A. Copincer’s aim in “Heraldry Simplified” 
(Sherratt & Hughes, 10s. 6d.) has been to produce “ at once 
an elementary and an advanced book both a Primer 
and a complete Body of Armory, 7.e., one which, while of the 
simplest description, shall within its four corners contain 
all that will enable one to acquire a competent knowledge 
of the science and to blazon any coat of arms or marshal 
any number of quarterings, however complicated.” The 
author, however, has excluded French and American 
heraldry ; his subject is strictly English; and though one 
can hardly agree that it is “confined to English armory 
proper,” since at the end of the volume a good deal of space 
is devoted to the cognate subjects of liveries, genealogical 
documents, wills, and administrations, and there is even a 
general chapter on how to find an ancestor, it is the Armory 
side of heraldry that is the principal theme. On the whole, 
the book achieves its twofold object. It is elementary in 
that every heraldic term is carefully explained; and it is 
advanced in that it undoubtedly contains a larger amount 
of direct information as to the science than any previous 
single volume. Moreover, the illustrations are fitted to 
their literary elucidations in a fashion that makes the study 
clear and easy to follow. The evolution of the coats-of- 
arms of particular families is left alone, except in those 
cases when a description of such bearings is required to illus- 
trate an heraldic law, such as that which governs quarter- 
ings; we are thus saved a lot of wearisome prattling about 
the escutcheons of the Lord No Zoo and other celebrities. 
The artistic side of heraldry is hardly touched on; and 
though we think that some recognition of this is essential 
to a full understanding of the science, there have been other 
works that have dealt with it; and one at any rate that 
devoted itself exclusively to it, so that its omission herefrom 
is not a serious matter. What one gets here is a business- 
like resumé of the origin and progress of heraldry, followed 
by an account in descriptive and tabulated form of the 
various kinds of arms, of the shield and its charges, and 
by informing chapters on Position and Disposition, Blazon- 
ing, Quartering, Supporters, Flags, crowns and coronets, and 
similarly particular matters. 

* x * 

“THe RoMANCE OF THE American Navy,” by Mr. 
Frederic Stanhope Hill (Putnams, 12s. 6d. net), contains a 
collection of stories relating to American ships, both pri- 
vateers and regular men-of-war, from the period of the 
Revolution down to Admiral Evans’s recent cruise round 
the world. American naval annals contain plenty of 
material for Mr. Hill’s purpose, and he gives us a number 
of vivid pictures well calculated to foster the pride with 
which the people of the United States regard their navy. 
Many of the incidents here described took place in warfare 
against ourselves, and Englishmen will not hesitate to give 
full credit to the skill and bravery shown by American 
commanders when opposed by British ships. A chapter is 
given to John Paul Jones, and another to Commodore 
Joshua Barney, an officer whose services to his country well 
deserve to be chronicled. Barney went to sea at the age of 
twelve, and only two years later had attained such proficiency 
in his profession that he was made second mate of the 





“ Sidney,”’ though still rated as an apprentice on the ship’s 
papers. On a voyage from Baltimore to Nice in a leaking 
vessel, the first mate deserted before leaving port; shortly 
afterwards the captain died, and the youthful mate navi- 
gated the ship safely to Gibraltar. Barney took part in 
many actions against British men-of-war, and at the age of 
twenty was already one of the most distinguished officers in 
the service of. the United States. When treating of the 
battles of the Civil War, Mr. Hill is able to fall back upon 
his own experiences, and he adds some personal touches to 
the accounts of the capture of New Orleans by Farragut, and 
of Porter’s expedition up the Red River, in both of which 
he took part. Five chapters are given to the Spanish War ; 
Hobson’s sinking of the “ Merrimac” in Santiago Harbor, 
Dewey’s victory in Manilla Bay, and the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet at Santiago being all narrated with enthu- 
siasm. The book seems to be intended less for the naval 
expert than the general reader. There is little technical 
language used, and the episodes are told in a clear and 
direct style. 
* x * 

Messrs. Watts & Co. have issued a translation by Mr. 
Joseph McCabe of Professor Ernst Haeckel’s famous work 
“The Evolution of Man’”’ (2 vols., 12s. 6d. net). It first 
appeared in 1874 and immediately raised a storm of 
controversy. Since then a number of fresh editions 
have appeared, each adding some further evidence, 
and the present rendering (based on the fifth edition) 
takes note of the latest discoveries in biological science. 
There is an entry in Archbishop Tait’s diary under 
the date of August 15th, 1880, in which the Archbishop 
denounces Haeckel’s theory of the evolution of man, and 
winds up with the exclamation, “ And this is science, which 
formerly I had always supposed was based in its highest 
form on self-evident propositions, and in its second form on 
strictly observed facts! ’’ Archbishop Tait was no authority 
upon scientific matters, and on his side Haeckel has 
had to submit to the revision of several of his 
verdicts. But his studies of embryology and the facts 
he has marshalled in support of his doctrine of the evolution 
of species are of the greatest value and must be taken into 
account by all students. This does not amount to admitting 
his own claim that the logical conclusion to draw from them 
is a denial of immortality. The present issue of Haeckel’s 
work contains a very large number of diagrams and is one 
of the cheapest of the standard scientific works of its bulk 
now on the market. Mr. McCabe’s rendering is free from 
the cumbrous and involved sentences so often met with in 
translations from the German. 

* * * 

Ir it is not exactly the mantle of Samuel Smiles that 
has descended upon that accomplished journalist, Mr. David 
Williamson, in “ From Boyhood to Manhood, or Some Aids 
to True Success ’’ (Religious Tract Society, 1s. net), it is a 
very pleasant imitation of that respected Victorian 
garment. The book is a book of counsels of perfection to 
the young male person, richly illustrated with anecdotes of 
men who have amassed huge fortunes from small beginnings, 
made great discoveries by accident, taken care of 
their digestions, or otherwise distinguished themselves. 
Some of the maxims make good working precepts. 
“For purely business purposes,’’ we read, “ keeping a diary 
will be useful. Write in your diary any important fact 
which comes into your day’s work. The foreman tells you 
some useful hint as to the particular job you are doing; 
write it down. Your employer promises you a rise in salary 
in six months’ time; make a note of it.” We commend the 
last piece of advice—which, by the way, is reminiscent of 
Captain Cuttle as well as Dr. Smiles—as particularly valu- 
able to the conscientious follower of Mr. Williamson’s pre- 
cepts. That promised “rise’’ is just the sort of thing the 
employer would forget. 

x * x 

A RECENT addition to Messrs. Bell’s excellent ‘‘ Masters 
of Literature’’ series is “Emerson,” by Mr. G. H. Perris 
(3s. 6d. net). As in the other volumes of the series, repre- 


sentative extracts of some length have been made, and in 
Emerson’s case some of the poems are included. Mr. Perris, 
‘in his Introduction, admits Emerson’s claim: “I am born 
a poet, of a low class without doubt, yet a poet; that is 
He was “no tame poet of con- 


my nature and vocation.” 
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ventional ideas and harmonies suited to the jaded leisure of 
a society emerging from the shackles of feudalism only to 
be caught in the toils of Empire,” says Mr. Perris, who shows 
some impatience at Lord Morley’s criticism of Emerson’s 
style. He quotes very appositely Emerson’s own remark 
that the most interesting writing is that which does not 
quite satisfy the reader. The selections have been admirably 
chosen, and the Introduction strikes the right note of en- 
thusiasm, while at the same time it indicates the stand- 
point from which Emerson’s genius may best be understood 
and appreciated. Mr. Perris is to be congratulated on this 
useful addition to a useful series. The whole book, indeed, 
forms both an excellent introduction to Emerson and a selec- 
tion from his works, which the man who has little time for 
reading can take up with confidence. 
* * x 


‘INTERPRETATIONS OF Horace’”’ by the late William 
Medley ((Frowde, 7s. 6d. net.), contains a selection from 
notes on Horace’s odes, which formed the basis of lectures 
given by Professor Medley at Rawdon College in the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. The notes have been edited and prepared 
for publication by Mr. J. G. Skemp and Mr. G. W. 
MacAlpine, who have written as an Introduction a short 
biography of Professor Medley. The book makes no pretence 
at completeness. A number of odes are selected and notes 
are added which are nearly always expository, and usually 
embody translations or paraphrases. These notes are now 
and then a little diffuse and wordy, but every lover of 
Horace will find something of interest in the book. We 
may add that it is printed in most attractive type. 

* * x 


Kine Epwarp’s death and its influence on the political 
situation is discussed at some length in the June reviews. 
The “Fortnightly Review” opens with an unsigned poem, 
“He Died in Harness,’”’ and the notes treating of current 
events, written by Mr. J. L. Garvin, have much to say 
about “the truce of God,’’ and urge that “every resource of 
negotiation or mediation shall be tried before the Constitu- 
tion is torn to pieces by force, patched up by party majori- 
ties for immediate party ends, only to be torn up again by 


other majorities to serve other passing emergencies.”’ Mr. 
Walter Sichel writes on “The Privileges of Kingship,”’ and 
Mr. Sydney Brooks on “The King and the Crisis.’’ Mr. 


Brooks holds that the only two possibilities of avoiding an 
appeal to the country are, first, that the Lords should 
accept the abolition of their Veto on finance, while agreeing 
to refer the Government’s proposals for limiting their Veto 
on ordinary legislation to a Special Commission or a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses; and, second, that Lord 
Curzon’s fantastic proposal should be adopted, and a con- 
ference of five Liberals and five Unionists, under the pre- 
sidency of the Speaker, should decide the matter. The 
number is particularly strong in articles of literary interest. 
There is a further instalment of George Meredith’s novel, 
“Celt and Saxon,’ appreciations of Tourgueneff by Mr. 
Francis Gribble and Mr. Richard H. P. Curle, an essay on 
Marcus Aurelius by Mr. W. L. Courtney, on “ Walt 
Whitman, the Poet of Nature,’’ by Dr. J. Johnston, on 
“Sterne’s Eliza’’ by Mr. Lewis Melville, and a description 
of “A Last Meeting with Bjirnson’’ by Mr. Peter Nansen. 
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Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

June 3. June 10. 
Consols 8113 823 
Union Pacific 180? 179} 
Great Eastern 68} .. 68 
i 3% Ae ia 137 1363 
Buenos Ayres Pacific 924 ; 92 
Steel Common 814 82 


Aut that was said in last week’s Natron about the flourish- 
ing condition of trade is justified, and more than justified, 
by the Board of Trade Returns for May. In spite of the 


death and funeral of King Edward, which certainly checked 
business in many directions, there is an increase of no less 
than ten millions in imports, which are actually three 
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millions higher than in the record May of 1907. The ex- 
ports were only beaten by May, 1907, and were four millions 
above May, 1909. Re-exports are another feature. This 
re-export trade is a special incident of our Free Trade 
system. The whole country is a great port and emporium, 


and upon this merchant and shipping trade hundreds of 


thousands live and thrive. An excellent testimony to the 
prosperity of one great staple was provided on Wednesday 
night by Sir Swire Smith, whose visit to the City was most 
timely. He told a gathering of City men in the big hall at 
Winchester House that 1910 bids fair to be a record year 
for the woollen and worsted trades. His reply to Tariff 
Reform statisticians was absolutely crushing; but I am 
told that the cause is admittedly dead in that part of the 
world. A Committee of the League, headed by a noble 
lord, has just made a report (which will never see print) on 
the lack of interest and indifference of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. City men are pleased at the idea of a con- 
ference and compromise. They do not at all like constitu- 
tional struggles, and one of them told me he thought that 
the conference and the reduction of the Bank Rate would help 
Consols. As a matter of fact, Consols are rather better, 


THe Bank Rate. 


Last week’s reduction from 4 to 34 per cent. has been 
followed by a further reduction to three per cent., which 
is fully justified by the strength of the gold reserve. The 
directors of the Bank have been fortunate in securing such 
results ; for the position is much better than at this time 
last year, when the rate was only 24 per cent. Money will 
probably remain rather tight until the end of June, but 
in July and August there is expected to be a superfluity. 
People, however, who look far ahead are inclined to expect 
difficulties in the United States in the early autumn. For 
if the crops are bad, there will be no means of paying for 
the finance bills and short term obligations, while if the 
crops are good, there will not be enough money in the country 
to move them. 


AMERICAN RaILs. 


On the Stock Exchange the chief excitement of the week 
has been provided by the see-saw in the American railway 
market. The movement has been cleverly manipulated and 
exaggerated by the Wall Street bankers, who have, doubtless, 
made a great deal out of both the fall and the recovery. The 
collapse came last week when Attorney-General Wickersham 
applied for, and obtained, an injunction to restrain the 
railways from raising rates. But on Tuesday President 
Taft met the leading railroad managers and agreed to with- 
draw the injunction if they would agree to withdraw their 
increased rates pending consideration by the Government’s 
Inter-State Commerce Commission. Upon this news (which 
really does not improve the position of the railroads) Wall 
Street rushed the stocks up again, and a good part of the loss 
was recovered. The reduction of our bank rate is another 
helpful factor which will encourage speculators in New 
York. But the position of the railways is intrinsically 
bad—unable to raise freights, with trade not very buoyant 
and with greatly enhanced expenses owing to the tariff and 
the wage bill. Further issues of short term notes are being 
marketed, and altogether investors would probably do well 
to wait, though American bonds look fairly cheap just now. 


THe RuspsBer MARKET. 


Rubber prices depend very much upon the American 
problem. If American trade, after some prolonged hesita- 
tion, follows the British example and goes forward—and with 
good harvests this is quite possible—then the price of rubber, 
which depends so much upon American consumption, may 
be maintained. Probably the splendid trade returns for 
May have encouraged operators; and so the market for 
rubber shares rallied a little on Thursday. No doubt, a few 
of the good companies can be counted upon to pay good 
dividends. But present prices can hardly be considered 
tempting considering the risks of labor and insects and 
synthetic rubber. The rubber planter, after all, is always 
liable to go the way of the indigo planter. Those who wish 
to make good investments in home industrials should look 
outside the rubber market. 

LucELLUM. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. ( 























“PYRENO’ 


(ReGrstTEeRep). 





A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 


Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


WILL BE 


TANGYE’S 


TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 
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BANKING. 


PARR'S BANK (LIMITED). 











Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed by this 
Bank at the Head Office ani Metropolitan Branches on Deposit at 
seven days’ call is One and a Half per cent. per annum until further 
notice. R. W. WHALLEY, General Manager. 


Bartholomew Lane. E.C., 9th June, 1910. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed at the 
Head Office and London Branches of this Bank, on Deposits subject 
to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day reduced to 14 per cent. 


per annum. 
CHARLES Gow, General Manager, 


5. Princes Street, Mansion House, 9th June, 1910. 


BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SouTHAMPTON BurLpines, Hien Horsorn, W.C. 


per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Acoounte with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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means much. 


for lack of a 





R. J. LEA, Ltd., Manchester. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


To the pipe smoker of taste the smoking of a really fine tobacco 


It covers all that there is in smoking enjoyment 


—aroma, coolness, evenness of combustion and that subtle, but 
real and most elusive, yet most essential quality, termed flavour 


better description. 


These properties, rarely found in combination, are always found 
in Chairman, making it a really fine tobacco—always the 
same, always enjoyable. 


Boardman’s is the same tobacco milder, and 
Recorder the same, but fuller flavoured. 


Sold everywhere at 6d. per oz. 
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THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.8.0, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith's work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 














THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.€E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
For all particulars apply— 

Miss M. C. STAVELEY, M.C., The University. 


CLIFTON. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 





HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 
the years 1905-9. 

For prospectus, ete., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air, Good train service on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal ~ * MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 


ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 

study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss Kemp. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honenrs List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES. 
M.A., at the School. 





THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 





Is now ready, and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 


THE NATION. 





|} ation Grounds. 
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ST. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Principals: MIss WINGATE. M.A. (Girton College), and MIss POTTER. 
Thorough Modern Education. Special attentien paid to Languages 
Music, Art and Physical Culture. Home comforts and Training. 
Splendid Health Record. 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Tennis, &c.,.&4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 

{ THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { KM. ELLIS. 





CO-EDUCATION BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, near Cleveland. 


Boarding School for atout 60 Boys and 45 Girls. Beautifully situated near the 
Cleveland Hills. Modern Education, including Manual Training and Domestic 
Science. Preparation for University Locals (not compulsory). Laboratories, 
Workshop, Gymnasium, Cookery School, Swimming Bath, 15 acres of Recre- 
Fees £11 per Term for those entering under 12 vears of age; 
The School being full, application should be made in advance, 
RIVERS ARUNDEL, Head 


otherwise, £12. 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, &c., to F. 
Master. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, London, N.W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 30th and two following 
days. Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 





N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN, Bloomsbury 
House Club, established 1881, has removed to larger premises in an 
unique position, central, but quiet. Handsome lounve, library, study, 
billiard-room. etc. Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. Bedrooms, in- 


cluding baths, etc., from 7/6 weekly. Night porter. Apply to the Warden, 
34 to 38, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 











HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT, 








THE 
THE 


“OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 
“OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 


THE “OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 

an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 

luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 

within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “ Osman” 
brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


And Sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 














THE “BOOK 


June Number Now Ready. 


MONTHLY.” 

Sixpence net. 
CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR, (Illustrated.) 

UNWRITTEN BOOKS. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES, o:- “ Declined with Thanks.” 

WHEN PEOPLE READ. [he Best Book Months—and Why. 

A STUDY IN MOTLEY. 

WHAT IS A “ REMAINDER.” 

LIGHT AND LEADING. Gathered from the Book World. 

THE GENERAL READER. Best-Selling Books and Others. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Classified Catalogue. 

THE PERIODICALS. 

OUR EXCHANGE AND MART. 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Ca., 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 
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HOTELS & 














OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, ‘Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8&/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION, 


Telegraphic Addresses Thackeray Hotei—" Thackeray, London. 








Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookeraft, London.” 


LONDON. 


WIL 4 TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURN EMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 te 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel Close Pier ; lst- Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. 3oarding Est. West Clift Gdns. From 30/- week 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. ‘Richard, Manager. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


. eam. 








H. J. Preston. 











8. R. Jefferson. 


BE: ACH HOU SE HOTEL. 


‘DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE — BATHS HOTEL. 


Vrite M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EASTBOURNE. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROY AL HOTEL (Mac ~Gregor’s). 








_5/ - day. 


Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. | 


MELTON LODGE RESIDENTIAL Mansion. Facing Sea. _10/- per ‘day. 


GREAT YELDHAM— ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, WwW. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLL INGWOOD PRIV ATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea 
KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.0O, LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 
LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL 





POR TLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. 





MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


llustrated Tariff D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &e. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 


5} LEDL EY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. 2.5 Challand 


NELSON. 
= HOTEL and Restaurant. 





RAMSDEN’S One minute from Station. 








Wm. McIntosh. 





LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 





LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Ww 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 


m. Russell. 





LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Grounds 9 acres. 





OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar's Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf. &., Lecture. 








PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 


KENWORTHY’'S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minaticns Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment. 


ROW NTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Aft’ noouTeas. Teh 647 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
LEETE’S S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL Mrs. T. _T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. Ist Cl. . emp. Tel. 212. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of “‘ The Westminster Gazette.’’) 


It is the only WeeKly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 




















NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and, subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. perk ANNUM. Foreren, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tne Nation 
Pusuisuine Co Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business : 
Central 4511. 


Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”’ 


serrard 4035. Editorial : 


London. 
Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 


Stockhelm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page} 219 0 0 £5 00 £210 0 
facing matter... 
Other Pages... es 8 0 0 4 0 0 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions “ 8d. per line. 
52 oe i 6d. ‘ 
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Book Announcements from 


The House of Cassell. 
PURITANISM AND ART : An Enquiry into a popular Fallacy. 


By JOSEPH CROUCH, with an Introduction by the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, MP. 
Illustrated Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 12/6 net. 





, “ Beauty made the bait of sin, the Puritan feels, must be destroyed ; and, when the artist himself reflects, he will agree that the 
product of art, which involves falsity—discrepancy with the great truths of this universe—ought to be abolished without mercy. 
‘Mr. Joseph Crouch, in his interesting book on ‘Puritanism and Art,’ goes to history to find out what exactly have been the 
relations of Puritans with art. He analyses and discusses the nature of art and the spirit of Puritanism. The evidence he cites 
shows conclusively that Puritans have not been enemies of art.”—Zhe Nation. 
PROSPECTUS FREE. 





Miscellaneous. Nature Books. 





The Dictionary of English History. Edited by | How to Know the Trees. By Henry Irvine. 
Sipnry J. Low, M.A., and F. S. PuLuine, M.A. With Frontispiece in Colour and many Illustrations 
With coloured Frontispiece and 13 Full-page Illustra- by the Author. Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
tions in Black and White. Medium 8vo, 9s, net. “ A simple and brightly-written description of the trees 
New and thoroughly revised edition. | commonly met with in Britain. The photographic plates 
Note.—This is the only History on the market which have the combined merits of beauty and lueidity.” j 
includes recent events concerning the death of tiie late | _ — Daily Mail. 
King, and references to the position of the Queen Mother. | The Nature Book. A Popular Description by Pen 
. ‘ > and Camera of the delights and Beauties of the Open 
Steamships and Their Story. By E. Kesie Air. Text written by well-known naturalists. Pro- 
CHATTERTON. The one and only authoritative com- fusely illustrated with reproductions from photographs, 
panion volume to the authors famous ‘Sailing and including a series of exquisite Coloured Plates by 
Ships and Their Story.” With Frontispiece in Colour, | leading artists. In three volumes, extra crown 4to, 
and _~ ow ee - Line and Tone. Super cloth gilt, gilt edges, 12s. net each. 
royal 8vo, clot ilt, gilt top, 2ls. net. ‘ ‘ P : 
? Doody Sasmediiately. fies Free. Trees and their Life Histories. By Percy Groom, 


P a M.A., D.Se., F.L.S. With 109 Full-page Plates and 
Adventures in London. By James Dovetas. With nearly 400 other Illustrations by HENRY IRVING. 


Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Cloth gilt,6s. net. | 384 pages. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 25s. net. 

The Globe says: ‘Mr. Douglas raps his s ves in tl sy. , 
sheunee of ry Macaulay “tt pn yh punak temeeision, Familiar Garden Flowers. By PROFESSOR E E. 
for it leaves a picture on the brain as clear and hard asa photograph.” | HvuME, F.L.S., F.S.A. In Five Vols. With 40 Full- 

; page Coloured Plates in each, and Descriptive Text by 

Practical Suggestions for Making a Home. | SHIRLEY HIBBERD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Building, Furnishing, Decorating, Costs, etc. | Wild Flowers in their Seasons. By PROFESSOR 
Country Cottages and Week-end Homes. Fully | F. E. Huwme, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 80 beautiful 
iIiustrased me Plans of Cottages by <= Patna d Coloured Plates from Original Drawings by the Author. 

Architects. Demy 4to, canvas limp, 5s. net. 270 pages, f’cap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather gilt, 


5s. net. 
The House Beautiful and Useful. Being Practical Pamiliar Swiss Flowers. By Proressor F. E. 
Suggestions on Furnishing and Decoration. Illustrated HutME, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 24 Coloured Plates, 
throughout from Photographs. 224 pages, demy 4to, Is. net. Complete work, with 100 Coloured Plates 


canvas limp, 5s. net. from Original Drawings by the Author. Cloth, 
Books by J. H. ELDER-DUNCAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LATEST FICTION. 
The Girl with the Red Hair. py MAX PEMBERTON. 6- 


It presents a romantic story in his best and most vein. The scenes are laid in a ’Varsity town, and the story gives 
a breezy and vivid picture of modern University life. The Scotsman says ‘‘It is convincing, enjoyable and stimulating as few 
modern novels are.” The Daily Express—‘‘ Excellently Pembertonian.” 





FREDA. 6/- | THE SIXTH SPEED. 6/- 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. | By E. J. RATH. 
A story full of interesting personalities and striking scenes. A sensational tale of piracy, in which a motor boat plays a striking 
The many adventures of ‘ Freda,” an orphan, are told in the | part. — ” 4 - = pe 
author's characteristically charming manner. “ Exciting.”— The Times. ‘*Clever.”—Scotsman. ‘‘Exciting narra- 
tive.”— Ladies’ Féeld. 


WHO SHALL JUDGE? 3/6 | THE LAND OF LONG AGO. 6/- 
By SILAS K. HOCKING. By ELIZA CALVERT HALL, 


“Written in Mr. Hocking’s well-known powerful and fascinating Author of ‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky.” 
style, and the plot possesses an originality which is quite ** Everyone who wants a book that is equally wise, wholesome and 
refreshing.”— Western Daily Press. amusing should get this enjoyable volume.”— The Christian World. 


AT THE CALL OF HONOUR. 4). | FATE AND THE MAN. 36 
By A. W. MARCHMONT. | “ The plot betrays great constructive ingenuity.”—The Morning 
“A fine, swinging, exciting yarn.”—The Morning Leader. Leader. 


A delightful Volume of a impressions.’ 
Janey Canuck in the West. By EMILY FERGUSON. 


With many Illustrations by R.G. MATHEWS. Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6/-. 


Not only does it present a vivid picture of life in Western Canada, but it also provides the general reader with a mirth- 
provoking companion. ‘Janey Canuck ”’ is good company. She is full of optimism, ready-witted and humorous. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


ALSO NEW YORK, TORONTO AND MELBOURNE. 
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